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Giacopo Castelvetro 
Italian Publisher in Elizabethan London 


and His Patrons 


By ELEaNor RosENBERG 


: presence of a fairly large number of Italians in sixteenth- 
century London is attested by the frequent appearance of 
Italian names in Elizabethan books and papers. These foreigners, 
chiefly refugees from the Inquisition, found comparative security 
in Protestant England. Despite a certain amount of popular resent- 
‘ment against aliens, their skill in the arts made them welcome 
among a people which had embraced the Italian Renaissance, while 
their knowledge of the sciences and the law, and their competence 
in a variety of practical matters ranging from horsemanship to 
espionage and moneylending, enabled them to be useful to their 
hosts. They were generously protected, especially by aristocratic 
patrons with whom “Tuscanism” was becoming an enduring 
fashion. They had the gift of tongues; many of them, as is well 
known, earned a living by teaching Italian and other languages 
to the sons of the wealthy. Less commonly recognized, however, 
is the part they played, with the encouragement of English nobles, 
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in bringing to England some of the fruits of the Renaissance. 
Their contribution in this field is illustrated by the activities of 
Giacopo Castelvetro—the subject of the present study—a refugee 
teacher who published works of Italian origin at a London press, 
and who was the protégé of several eminent Elizabethans. 

Reproducing books from Italy had become a profitable venture 
in England for both publisher and printer, and offered an attrac- 
tive opportunity to the patron as well. The reading public which 
could understand the language—Italian or Latin—in which these 
works were written had been greatly enlarged through the efforts 
of the language masters and through university education. To 
satisfy the tastes of this audience, which displayed a lively interest 
in historical, philosophical, scientific, and utilitarian subjects as 
well as in belles-lettres, many books were being imported into 
England. The popularity of Italian publications is shown by their 
presence in the libraries of the time, by frequent references and 
allusions to them, and by translation. Naturally, the English print- 
ing profession was tempted to compete with foreign presses in 
so lucrative a field, especially since the supply from abroad was 
not altogether adequate and some works were not available. The 
most notable of the Elizabethan printers who undertook the pro- 
duction of Italian books was John Wolfe, a progressive member 
of his craft, and a skilful imitator of Italian typography. At Wolfe’s 
press were printed the works edited and published in England 
by Castelvetro. 

The willingness of noble patrons to take English-printed Italian 
books under their protection is not to be explained entirely in terms 
of their interest in the subject matter, nor yet on the ground that 
they would gain prestige through the sponsorship of fashionable 
literature, although each of these motives was important. Certain 
Italian books had an additional value—that of propaganda. For 
Elizabethan courtiers, with Renaissance faith in the power of the 
printed word, gave their support to writings which would in 
any way serve the causes with which they were identified; and 
influential books of foreign origin, now reaching an increasingly 
large number of readers, were included in this sphere of patronage. 
Both the literary tastes and the ulterior purposes of his patrons 
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were known to Castelvetro, whose employment as language master 
gave him a familiar footing in aristocratic circles; and both guided 
him in his selection of works to be published. 

Though concerned only with a small portion of the field of 
foreign publication in sixteenth-century London, the present 
inquiry into Castelvetro’s activities is designed to contribute to 
our knowledge of the ways in which copies from abroad reached 
English printers, and of the purposes which immediately moti- 
vated their production in England. The material has connections 
with varied aspects of Elizabethan literature—for example, im- 
perialistic propaganda, the interests of the School of Night, and 
the forgeries of the printer Wolfe. Three hitherto unnoticed 
dedications, addressed by Castelvetro to Sir Walter Ralegh, to 
the second Baron North, and to the Wizard Earl of Northum- 
berland, furnish the basis of the discussion. 


I. To Sir Walter Ralegh 


The investigation for this study originated in a desire to trace 
two dedications addressed to Sir Walter Ralegh from a contem- 
poraneous reference to them which supplied inadequate and mis- 
leading information. In 1586 John Hooker (alias Vowell), chief 
editor of the new edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, dedicated 
to Ralegh that portion of the Chronicles which contains The Irish 
Historie.’ After praising Ralegh’s current Virginia project as an 
enterprise which would advance the name of God, the honor of 
the prince, and the benefit of the commonwealth, Hooker asserted 
his patron’s claim to international glory: “And how well you doo 
deserue euerie waie in following so honourable a course, not we 
our selues onelie can witnesse, but strange nations also doo honour 
you for the same: as dooth appeare by the epistle of Bassimerus of 


1For permission to quote the three dedications, which are printed in full in an 
appendix to this article, I wish to thank the Huntington Library, the Library of 
Columbia University, and the Folger Shakespeare Library, respectively. 


2 The First and second Volumes of Chronicles (London, 1587). The Irish Historie 
is in Vol. II, and is separately paginated, the dedication occupying sigs. A.ij-A.iv. 
Hooker dated his dedication at Exeter, Oct. 12, 1586. 
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France, to the historie of Florida: and by Iulius Caesar a citizen of 
Rome in his epistle to his booke intituled Cullombeados.” * 

Of the two foreign dedications mentioned by Hooker, the 
former, “the epistle of Bassimerus of France,” is easily identifiable 
as the dedication of Martin Basanier’s Histoire notable de la Floride, 
published at Paris in 1586, and still a very new book when Hooker 
referred to it. Basanier’s Histoire was the first edition of Captain 
René de Laudonniére’s narrative of voyages to Florida, the manu- 
script of which had been retrieved from oblivion by Ralegh’s 
agent, Richard Hakluyt. Working under Hakluyt’s direction, 
Basanier had addressed Ralegh in terms which justified that 
worthy’s claim to honor among foreign nations.* He had praised 
him as patron of the sciences connected with navigation and ex- 
ploration and, like Hooker, had made particular mention of the 
Virginia colony. The next year Hakluyt had his own English 
translation of Basanier’s book published in London, with a dedica- 
tion to Ralegh similarly celebrating Virginia.’ The work of “Bassi- 
merus,” therefore, was of sufficient contemporary importance to 
account for Hooker’s reference, and is, moreover, still fairly well 
known today. 

The Cullombeados of “Tulius Caesar a citizen of Rome,” how- 
ever, is much more difficult to identify from the misleading -in- 
formation provided by Hooker. The book to which he refers is 
entitled, /vlii Caesaris Stellae Nob. Rom. Columbeidos, Libri Prio- 
res duo. Londini Apud lohannem Wolfium. 1585. It was dedicated 
to Ralegh, not by its author, Giulio Cesare Stella of Rome, as 
Hooker indicates, but by its publisher, Giacopo Castelvetro, an 
exile resident principally in London, who had had it printed at 
his own expense, in that city, by John Wolfe. In short, the publica- 


8 [bid., sig. A.iijv. 


4“... ayant ouy si haut & iusques icy entonner les belles & louables vertus 
qui vous assistent . . .” (Basanier, sig. a.ij.) The dedication is dated at Paris, Mar. 1, 
1586, some seven months before Hooker's dedication. It is quoted in full by E.G.R. 
Taylor, The Original Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard Hak- 
luyts (London, 1935), II, 350-52. 


5A Notable Historie Containing foure voyages ... unto Florida (1587); repr. 
in Hakluyt, Principal Navigations (1589). For Hakluyt’s responsibility for the 
Paris ed., see Taylor, I, 40, and George Bruner Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the 
English Voyages (New York, 1928), p. 118. 
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tion was a local English project, and in referring to its dedication 
as evidence of Ralegh’s fame among “strange nations,” Hooker 
consciously or unconsciously created a totally false impression. 

Unlike Basanier’s Histoire, a narrative of exploration and colo- 
nization which provided information useful to Ralegh and his 
colonists, Stella’s epic of Columbus contained nothing of obvious 
value for the patron. The Columbeid, a poem of Vergilian pre- 
tensions and Vergilian echoes, lauding in elegant Latin the exploits 
of the hero, is notable chiefly as the precocious work of a youth 
of eighteen. Stella never completed it, but the “first two books,” 
composed apparently in 1584, had wide circulation, in manuscript 
form, among Italian literary societies and gained for their author 
laurels upon which he rested for the remainder of his life.* Among 
the cognoscenti the poem was considered a work of genius, and 
Castelvetro’s dedication of the first edition to Ralegh therefore 
constituted a flattering compliment to the patron’s literary taste.’ 
In the dedicator’s mind, the Columbeid probably had as great a 
presumption of undying fame as I] Pastor Fido and Aminta, which 
were also published at John Wolfe’s press by Castelvetro.® 

But in the year 1585 Ralegh’s mind was filled with hopes, plans, 
and enterprises for his Virginia colony. One may reasonably ask 
why Castelvetro should have invested a considerable sum in the 
publication of a literary trifle and selected a man who was pre- 
occupied with other interests as its dedicatee. 


®For accounts of Stella, see Adrien Baillet, Jugemens des savans (Paris, 1722), 
V, 163; Michaud, Biographie universelle (2d ed.), Vol. XL; and Hoefer, Nouvelle 
biographie générale (1868), Vol. XLIV. The two latter authorities declare that 
he was twenty at the time of composition, but according to Castelvetro he was 
barely eighteen (“vix duodeuiginti annos”; see below, p. 146). The poem is briefly 
mentioned in Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, Vol. VII, pt. iv 
(Florence, 1812), p. 1456. 


7The London ed. of 1585 remained the only ed. until that of 1589 at Rome. 
However, John Wolfe prepared an issue of the 1585 ed. for continental book 
marts, with a title-page claiming publication at Lyons, and without the dedication 
to Ralegh; see British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, and A. Gerber’s 
articles on John Wolfe, in Modern Language Notes, XXII, 134, 202. 


8 The two works together in a single volume, “a spese di Giacopo Casteluetri” 
(London, 1591), with dedication to Charles Blount, later Lord Mountjoy. Since 
this publication is discussed by another writer, it will not be treated in detail 
here; see Sheila E. Dimsey, “Giacopo Castelvetro,” Modern Language Review, 
XXIII, 424-25. 
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There is no evidence, in the available biographical records, of 
any direct connection between Ralegh and the Italian publisher. 
However, a brief account of Castelvetro’s career will be of service 
as a basis for the ensuing discussion of his relations with Ralegh 
and others to whom he addressed his publications. The materials for 
his biography are by no means complete, but the groundwork 
has been laid by Sheila E. Dimsey in an article which appeared in 
1928,° and by Kathleen T. Butler in a more recent article con- 
cerning an unpublished treatise, by Castelvetro himself, which 
contains autobiographical information.® Although both Miss 
Dimsey and Miss Butler were apparently unaware of Castelvetro’s 
dedication to Ralegh—and, furthermore, of his inscription to 
North and his dedication to Northumberland, which are discussed 
below—their findings are consistent with the additional facts and 
furnish clues for investigation of his connections with the three 
patrons. The following outline of the Italian’s career therefore 
incorporates materials from both articles, and provides the back- 
ground for a discussion of these dedications. 

Giacopo (alias Giacomo) Castelvetro was born at Modena in 
1546. He was the nephew of the classical scholar and “Aristote- 
lian” critic, Ludovico Castelvetro, and, shortly after his famous 
uncle was forced by the Inquisition to leave Italy, Giacopo fol- 
lowed him into exile, probably in 1561. He had returned to his 
native land by 1575, however, for from that year to 1577 Sir John 


9Pp. 424-31. Miss Dimsey consulted the Italian authorities as well as the 
English records; among the former, see especially Tiraboschi, Biblioteca Modenese, 
I (Modena, 1781), 431-34, for accounts of the several Castelvetri named either 
Giacopo or Giacomo, a variant form. Although both forms of the name appear 
in England, Miss Dimsey assumes that only one Castelvetro visited that country. 
I follow her in this assumption; my own reasons for a positive identification are 
given below, pp. 142-44. 


10K. T. Butler, “An Italian’s Message to England in 1614,” Italian Studies, Il 
(1938), 1-18. The treatise, which was not known to Miss Dimsey, exists in at least 
six MS copies, and is entitled, “Brieve Racconto di tutte le Radici, di tutte l’Herbe, 
et di tutti i Frutti che crudi o cotti in Italia si mangiano.” It was addressed to the 
Countess of Bedford by “Giaco. Castelvetri,” identified by Miss Butler, without 
reference to Miss Dimsey’s article, as Giacomo Castelvetro. Because of my own 
conviction that the two Castelvetri are identical, I have ventured to incorporate 
material from the treatise into the framework supplied by Miss Dimsey. Still 
further information on Castelvetro is to be expected from a work in progress, 
announced by Miss Butler in 1937 and 1938 (Italian Studies, I, 99; II, 98). 
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North journeyed under his care in Italy. By 1580 he was again 
in exile, and this time sought refuge in England. Although sus- 
pected of being either an Arian or a Jesuit, he was able to get 
employment in the service of King James of Scotland, whom he 
taught Italian for some four years. By 1584 he was in London, 
and, probably soon afterward, he is mentioned as an acquaintance 
of John Florio, then secretary to the French embassy in London.” 
In 1586 he traveled abroad, carrying official letters to Horatio 
Palavicino, who was at Frankfurt as a special ambassador from 
England. In the following year Castelvetro married the widow 
of Thomas Erastus, the Swiss theologian, whose literary executor 
he became. He brought out the first editions of two of the works 
of Erastus, publishing his famous Treatise of Excommunication 
(Explicatio ...vtriim Excommunicatio . . . mandato nitatur Diuino, 
an excogitata sit ab hominibus) from John Wolfe’s press in 15809, 
and his Varia opuscula medica at Frankfurt the next year. In 1591, 
as already mentioned, he published the first editions printed in 
England of Guarini’s Pastor Fido and Tasso’s Aminta, dedicating 
them to Charles Blount. By 1595 he had left England for Denmark, 
and shortly thereafter he entered the service of Duke Charles, 
later Charles IX, of Sweden. In 1607 he again returned to Italy, 
where he attended Sir Henry Wotton, English ambassador at 
Venice; he was also language master to the household of Wotton’s 
successor, Sir Dudley Carleton. In 1611 he was arrested by the 
Inquisition, and released only upon the earnest plea of the ambas- 
sador, Carleton, himself. By 1613 he had once more taken harbor 
in England; he spent most of that year tutoring in Italian at 
Cambridge. In 1614 he wrote a treatise on fruits and vegetables, 
which he dedicated to the Countess of Bedford, whose younger 
brother, Sir John Harington of Exton, had been one of his pupils 
in Venice. In the same year, he was employed by Sir Adam 


11The connection with Florio is furnished by Frances A. Yates, John Florio 
(Cambridge, 1934), pp. 76-79; Castelvetro is named in a letter to Florio, undated 
but assignable to the years following 1583. Florio’s father may have known 
Castelvetro’s uncle at Chiavenna (ibid., p. 24). Miss Yates in this work differen- 
tiates between Giacomo and Giacopo Castelvetro, but in a later article identifies 
the two as one man (“Italian Teachers in Elizabethan London,” Journal of the 
Warburg Institute, 1937-38, 1, 106 and n.). 
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Newton, at whose home, near London, in Kent he spent the 
remaining short period of his life. 

Into this account of Castelvetro’s adventurous career, one must 
attempt to fit his dedication of 1585 to Ralegh. The year before, 
he had left Scotland and found his way to London; in the following 
year, he was on the Continent, acting as messenger of Burghley 
and Walsingham. The dedication itself now becomes of assist- 
ance.’? Castelvetro declares that while seeking a way to show his 
good will to Ralegh he visited Paris and there conversed with 
some friends on matters poetical. One of these friends gave him 
a copy of Stella’s famous but unpublished poem. Its subject, 
Columbus, reminded him of Ralegh’s expedition to the New 
World, and he then conceived the notion of bringing out an 
edition in Ralegh’s honor. He closes with a request for patronage, 
a promise of further service in the same sort, and a prayer for the 
success of Ralegh’s “heroic attempts.” 

At first glance, the dedication seems to afford little help in 
uncovering Castelvetro’s relationship with Ralegh. That a man 
of Italian birth, skilled as a language master and possessed of con- 
tacts with literary friends abroad, should offer himself as a 
purveyor of fashionable masterpieces e transmarinis partibus, 
appears natural enough. However, the special emphasis with 
which Hooker mentions the Columbeid, coupling it with Basanier’s 
dedication in a pointed reference to the international fame of 
Ralegh’s Virginia colony, suggests a closer examination of that 
portion of Castelvetro’s dedication which deals specifically with 
exploration. Castelvetro, after noting the virtues for which Colum- 
bus is extolled in the poem—his greatness of soul in facing and 
enduring dangers, and the success of his navigation in discovering 
the New World—declares that the poet celebrated these virtues 
in order to inspire and encourage readers to similar plans and 
attempts. Then, in immediate juxtaposition, he recalls the expedi- 
tion recently dispatched by Ralegh in search of new regions and 
colonies suitable for Englishmen, which provides him with a 
motive for dedicating a work of this sort to Ralegh, under whose 


12 Columbeid, ed. cit., sig. A.2 *&v, The Latin text is given in full in an appendix 
to this article; see p. 146. 
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favor it will be sent forth to be read by others. The implication 
is that English readers, too, will be inspired and encouraged to 
emulate the example of Columbus—and Ralegh. In short, Castel- 
vetro offers the poem to Ralegh for the same purpose as that 
which, he claims, motivated its composition by Stella—a purpose 
essentially hortatory. In England, presumably, the most immediate 
and practical result of such encouragement would be a rush of 
“adventurers” eager to join Ralegh’s latest expedition and to afford 
it financial support. 

The suspicion that Castelvetro’s dedication formed part of a 
publicity campaign for the advancement of Ralegh’s project is 
strongly supported when that dedication is placed in the series of 
works addressed to Ralegh during the years of his leadership 
of the movement to colonize Virginia. Besides the dedications by 
Basanier (1586), Hooker (1586), and Hakluyt (1587) that have 
already been noted, De orbe novo Petri Martyris . . . decades octo 
(1587) was dedicated to Ralegh by Hakluyt, its editor, from 
Paris; and De Bry’s Virginia (1590), by its dedication from Frank- 
furt, added a third “strange nation” to the list of those honoring 
Ralegh. The last of these was likewise prepared through the 
agency of Hakluyt,’* and incorporated the text of Hariot’s Briefe 
and True Report of Virginia (1588), a work published with the 
avowed purpose of defending and advertising Ralegh’s colony. 
With Castelvetro’s Columbeid, we have seven separate publications 
which appeared under Ralegh’s aegis during this period, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to a concerted effort to advance his name 
and to publicize his Virginia colony. 

The guiding spirit in this campaign of publicity was Richard 
Hakluyt, whom Sir Philip Sidney had called “a very good trumpet” 
of the western adventure, and whose activity in advertising 
Virginia was officially sponsored by Walsingham.* He was in- 


13 Taylor, I, 43, 44. 


14 An eighth work, The Praise of Musicke (1586), was also dedicated to Ralegh 
during these years, by the Oxford publisher, Joseph Barnes. Since it has no con- 
nection with exploration, nor reference to Virginia in its dedication, it is not 
included in this list. 


15 Parks, pp. 84, 110, 111. 
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strumental in the publication of all five of the afore-mentioned 
works which deal specifically with navigation and discovery. 
He may therefore naturally be thought to have stimulated Castel- 
vetro’s dedication of the Columbeid—a hypothesis that is strength- 
ened by Hakluyt’s eagerness, betrayed in his own writings, to 
emphasize the international character of Ralegh’s fame. In the 
dedication from Paris of his 1587 edition of Peter Martyr, he 
tells Ralegh: “. . . your fame has won so large an increase, that 
not only at home but also abroad many notable persons—and 
among them my most cultivated and learned friend Basanier—vie 
with each other in singing your praises.” ** Later in the same year, 
Hakluyt’s dedication of his English translation of Laudonnieére to 
Ralegh again mentions Basanier’s dedication, and also advertises 
the Virginia project as “farre more certaine then that of Colum- 
bus . . . and tending no lesse to the glorie of God then that action 
of the Spaniards.”*’ In the latter quotation, there appears Hakluyt’s 
characteristic emphasis on the value of past exploits of discovery 
as exempla for Englishmen—the thematic note of “Richard Hak- 
luyt, Preacher.” Hakluyt never forgot to preach, and his chief 
doctrine was English imperialism, which would extend the English 
Protestant faith. 

Hooker’s dedication of The Irish Historie, which provoked the 
present investigation by awkwardly drawing attention to Ralegh’s 
international fame, itself betrays Hakluyt’s hand. Now, Ralegh 
was not the original patron of The Irish Historie. That work, 
which Hooker published as part of the second edition of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, had been prepared by the command and at the 
expense of Sir Henry Sidney, and would almost certainly have 
been dedicated to him had he not died some five months before 
the epistle was dated.’* Moreover, an examination of the whole 


16 Taylor, II, 368; tr. from Latin. 


17 [bid., pp. 372, 375- 

18 Sir Henry Sidney, renowned for his interest in Irish antiquities, had been the 
original patron of The Chronicle of Ireland in the first ed. of Holinshed (1577). 
In preparing the second ed., Hooker retained the dedications to Sidney by 
Holinshed and Stanihurst, but dedicated the new portions of the work (a transla- 
tion of Giraldus Cambrensis’ history, and a continuation of the modern history, 
bringing it up to date in 1586), for which he was himself responsible, to Sir 
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of Hooker’s lengthy epistle reveals the fact that the praise of 
Ralegh and his colony is not relevant to its main thought. The 
original epistle was a discourse on historical writing, with special 
reference to Ireland—which would have been especially appro- 
priate for Sidney. Into this Hooker has introduced an essay on 
the Virginia colony, stressing the arguments in support of it and 
of colonization in general—a digression which speaks with the 
very voice of Hakluyt.*® Possibly Hakluyt, serving as Ralegh’s 
publicity agent, had after the death of Sir Henry Sidney obtained 
the dedication for Ralegh, and Ralegh’s acceptance of it for 
Hooker. Whether or not that was the case, the content of the 
passage concerning Ralegh and Virginia was obviously suggested 
by Hakluyt. Hooker’s well-intentioned but confused references 
to “Bassimerus” and “Julius Caesar” are incomprehensible as mere 
slips on the part of so careful a scholar, if he had himself perused 
the dedications to which he refers. But they become understand- 
able if we conceive of Hooker as working hastily from notes of 
Hakluyt’s suggestions for the passage.”° 

Hakluyt’s deliberate use of dedications as part of his publicity 
campaign for Ralegh stands confessed in a letter to the patron 





Walter Ralegh. That Hooker’s own work had also been sponsored originally by 
Sidney is attested by the words of David Powel, Sidney’s chaplain, in a dedication 
addressed to Sir Henry in the previous year: “Hybernicam historiam ex pluribus 
antiquis monumentis tua industria & sumptibus vndique collectam, 4 dectissimo 
viro Iohan. Hookero propediem expectamus.” (Pontici Virunii Viri Doctissimi 
Britannicae Historiae Libri Sex (London, 1585], sig. A2v.) 


19 Of the arguments for colonization that were developed by Hakluyt, Hooker's 
dedication utilizes the following: the superiority of the Virginia colony to the 
cruel conquests of the Spanish; opportunities for converting the natives to the 
gospel and for imposing civil government on them while ——t England’s 
empire; the value of transferring superfluous population to another land, which 
will yield its fruits to the mother country; Ralegh’s international fame; his 
sacrifice of his personal fortune; the certainty of God's blessing for Virginia 
despite present adversity. (Sig. A. iiiv.) With these points cf. Hakluyt’s writings, 
especially the (then unpublished) Discourse of Western Planting, written in 1584, 
for the arguments for colonization (Taylor, II, 211 ff.), and the dedication of 
Peter Martyr (1587) for the points concerning Ralegh (ibid., pp. 366-68). 


20Other cases in which Hakluyt is thought to have dictated the material of 
dedications not his own include Basanier’s dedication, discussed above (p. 122); 
Florio’s dedication of Two Navigations and Discoveries to ... Newe Fravnce 
(1580), for which see Yates, p. 58; and Parke’s dedication of The Historie of 
China, discussed below (pp. 136-37). 
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concerning the dedication of Peter Martyr: “. . . if there be any- 
thinge else that yow wold have mentioned in the epistle dedica- 
torie, yow shal doe wel to let mee understand of yt betymes.”” 
The letter is dated December 30, 1586, less than three months 
after Hooker’s dedication. Moreover, Hooker’s epistle is specifically 
mentioned by Hakluyt in his own dedication of the Englished 
Florida which appeared shortly thereafter: “Remember I pray 
you, what you finde in the beginning of the Chronicle of Irelande 
newlie dedicated unto your selfe.”* In short, Hakluyt not only 
arranged for and dictated the content of dedications to Ralegh, 
but also made sure that their effect was not lost. If a reader failed 
to see one of the dedications, it was called to his attention in an- 
other. Hakluyt’s purpose was to advance the Virginia cause, and 
therefore to increase the prestige of Ralegh, by every means 
within his reach. 

At the beginning of this flood of publicity for Virginia, Castel- 
vetro’s dedication of the Columbeid to Ralegh takes its rightful 
place. The probability that Hakluyt directly stimulated it is 
supported by evidence that the two men were known to each 
other, either through Walsingham, who employed both of them 
and who was the official sponsor of Hakluyt’s campaign, or else 
through one of the Italian colony in London or through the 
printer John Wolfe. 

Among the Anglicized Italians, John Florio knew both Castel- 
vetro and Hakluyt, as well as Ralegh himself. Some years before, 
he had been employed by Hakluyt for the translation of travel 
narratives, and had actually been the first to set forth in print 
Hakluyt’s arguments for colonization. An even more striking 

21 Taylor, II, 355. Miss Taylor comments in a footnote: “This graph indi- 
cates the way in which Dedicatory Prefaces were employed for propaganda 


purposes.” When Peter Martyr appeared in 1587, its dedication was in large part 
devoted to advertisement of Ralegh and Virginia (ibid., pp. 362-69). 


22 [bid., p. 376. The reference is surely to Hooker’s Irish Historie, despite Miss 
Taylor’s footnote query, “By Sir John Perrot?”—the confusion arising from the 
fact that Perrot’s name is given, on the title-page of Hooker’s work, as the (then) 
residing deputy in Ireland. 


23For Florio’s relationships with Hakluyt, Ralegh, and Castelvetro, see Yates, 
Pp. 55-60, 69-75, 78, 79. Florio himself was born in London, but may be counted 
as one of the Italian colony. 
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link is that with Horatio Palavicino, the banker and political agent 
to whom Castelvetro was to carry letters a year or so later. In 
1584 Palavicino was in Paris and was there interviewed by 
Hakluyt. The latter, who was in France ostensibly to serve the 
English embassy as chaplain but actually to collect for Walsingham 
information on discovery and exploration, apparently persuaded 
the wealthy Italian to invest a hundred pounds or more in the 
western venture.% The connection with Palavicino transfers the 
scene of action to Paris, where Castelvetro obtained the copy of 
the Columbeid and was inspired to dedicate it to Ralegh, and sug- 
gests a very practical motive for an Italian dedication to the leader 
of the Virginia colony. 

Indeed, there is little doubt that all of these men were fairly 
well known to each other. But Castelvetro’s most important link 
with Hakluyt must have been his printer, John Wolfe. Hakluyt 
was on cordial terms with Wolfe, both at this period of his life 
and in later years, suggesting to him works for publication and 
recommending translators equipped to undertake their prepara- 
tion.** Hakluyt, having come to know Castelvetro through Florio 
or Palavicino, may have introduced him to Wolfe and thus estab- 
lished a collaboration which endured for at least six years. On 
the other hand, Wolfe may have known Castelvetro first, for the 
printer specialized in works from Italy and his shop must have 
been one of the gathering places of Italians in London. 

To summarize, Hakluyt can be shown to have had both oppor- 
tunity and motive for securing Castelvetro’s dedication of the 
Columbeid to swell the tide of praise for Ralegh and the western 
cause. Perhaps through Walsingham, but more probably through 
Florio or Palavicino or Wolfe, Hakluyt was brought into contact 
with Castelvetro and was thus enabled to obtain the dedication 


4Taylor, I, 209. A further connection with Palavicino is suggested by the 
fact that he was himself the recipient, in 1587, of a dedication from the press of 
John Wolfe: Esamine di Varii Giudicii de i Politici, by Giovanni Battista Aurellio. 
In the same year, Palavicino was knighted by Elizabeth (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 


25 Taylor, I, 53. At least six works, chiefly travel narratives, were printed by 
Wolfe through Hakluyt’s agency (see Parks, App. 3, pp. 262-64). One of these 
was The Historie of China, in the production of which Castelvetro was probably 
involved; see below, pp. 136-37. 
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for his patron. Hooker’s dedication, the point of departure for this 
investigation, misleadingly utilizes Castelvetro’s address to Ralegh 
as evidence of that patron’s fame abroad, coupling it with Basanier’s 
address, which was certainly instigated by Hakluyt. Internal evi- 
dence supports the theory that Hooker’s dedication was itself 
“inspired” by Hakluyt, insofar as it refers to Ralegh, and the 
whole series of dedications assumes the proportions of a campaign 
of propaganda for the support of the Virginia colony. As a 
member of the series, Castelvetro’s dedication acquires a signif- 
icance deeper than that of mere literary compliment. It is a blow 
struck for a cause. 


II. To Roger, Second Baron North 


There is no evidence as to the form in which Castelvetro was 
rewarded for his service to Ralegh. Perhaps it earned him, in 
addition to a gift from the nominal patron, his employment as 
Walsingham’s messenger in 1586. Apparently he continued his 
profession of language master to sons of the nobility, probably 
with increased prestige after Ralegh’s acceptance of his dedication. 
He maintained as well his connections with the press of John 


Wolfe, and there is reason to believe that he also continued his 
relationship with Hakluyt and the powerful sponsors of English 
imperialism. 

A good deal of information regarding Castelvetro’s activities 
at the time can be deduced from a hitherto unpublished inscription 
in Castelvetro’s hand, and over his signature, which appears on 
the flyleaf of a little volume in the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity.** The book is an edition of Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza’s 
very popular History of China, in the Italian translation of 
Francesco Avanzo, and was published (according to its title-page) 
at Venice in 1587." On the title-page appear the autographs of 


26The Columbia University catalogue assigns the inscription to Giacomo 
Castelvetri, although the first name actually appears only in the abbreviated form, 
“Giaco.” For a discussion of the writer’s identity, see below, pp. 142-44. 


27 [Historia del gran regno della China, Composta primieramente in ispagnuolo 
da maestro Giouanni Gonzalez di Mendozza .. . fatta vulgare da Francesco 
Auanzi ... In Vinegia. 1587. Per Andrea Muschio. 
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Roger, second Baron North, and Dudley North, his grandson, 
who succeeded him as third baron.”® The words “DVRVM PATI” 
have been hand-printed at top and bottom of the title-page, and, 
since that was the personal motto of Sir Roger North, habitually 
inscribed in his books,” the volume may be assumed to have been 
his property originally, and to have passed at his death, with his 
title and most of his estate, to his grandson Dudley. 

Castelvetro’s inscription © is without salutation or other mention 
of the name of the patron, but the “Illustre Signor” to whom it is 
addressed was obviously a person of some consequence. That it 
was Roger North himself is supported by the content of the 
inscription. Castelvetro opens with a complimentary reference 
to the English custom of sending a gift along with one’s greetings. 
He has already conveyed his greetings to his Lordship by two 
of the latter’s gentlemen encountered at the home of his Lord- 
ship’s son, who is referred to as the writer’s patron. He was 
encouraged to do so by hearing that his Lordship at times vouch- 
safed “honorable mention” of him. Now, in confirmation of the 
message, Castelvetro sends this handsome and delightful little 
history, which he has had printed and purged of many errors 
overlooked in the first printing. He offers it with affection and 
the hope that it will be received with that same cheerfulness with 
which his Lordship formerly received him into his service. He 
dates his inscription at London, the 27th of June, 1588. 

Fortunately, there exists evidence of Castelvetro’s earlier con- 
nection with the Norths. In the treatise which he addressed to 
the Countess of Bedford in 1614, he mentions that Sir John North 
had traveled in Italy under his care between 1575 and 1577." 
Sir John was the eldest son of the second baron, but died before 
the title was vacated. Evidently Castelvetro is referring to Sir 
John when he speaks of “my patron,” owner of the house at 


*8 These autographs are noted on the catalogue card of the Library of Columbia 
University. 
2° Dict. Nat. Biog.; the words appear also in his epitaph. 


8°The Italian text of the inscription is given in full in the appendix to this 
article; see p. 147. 


$1 Butler, op. cit., p. 11. 
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which he was visiting in 1588. And almost certainly this tutorship 
was the former service to Lord North which Castelvetro recalls. 
The guess may be hazarded that his present service to the Norths 
includes the teaching of Dudley, now some seven years of age, 
eldest son of Sir John, and ultimately owner of the book. 

As the inscription itself reveals, Castelvetro had kept his promise, 
implied in the 1585 dedication to Ralegh,” of bringing to England 
other works from lands across the sea, although he had failed to 
address the new book to Ralegh—or to any other, for there is no 
printed dedication by him in it. Indeed, aside from his own 
written statement over his signature, there is no evidence of his 
part as editor and publisher of the Historia della China—his name 
appears nowhere in the printed work. However, the ways of 
publication were ofttimes dark, and enough is known of Castel- 
vetro’s other ventures into the field to leave little doubt that he 
spoke the truth in claiming responsibility for the 1587 edition. 

For Castelvetro’s record as a publisher is full of similar mys- 
teries. As has already been mentioned, he was responsible for the 
publication of a fairly imposing list of works in London, all at 
the press of John Wolfe. These included not only the Columbeid 
(1585), Erastus’ Treatise (1589), and Guarini’s Pastor Fido 
together with Tasso’s Aminta (1591), but also Porta’s Furtivae 
literarum notae (1591), to be discussed below. Castelvetro’s part 
as editor and publisher is not acknowledged in all of these. The 
Treatise of Erastus appeared under a foreign imprint.** Moreover, 
in a forged issue of the Columbeid, published under a Frankfurt 
imprint for the continental book marts, Wolfe suppressed the 
dedication in which Castelvetro proclaimed his responsibility.” 
Wolfe also printed an issue of Porta’s work without Castelvetro’s 
dedication and with a forged date as well as a foreign imprint.” 
In the light of these facts, one is not surprised to find that the 1587 


32 Toward the close of the dedication; see below, p. 146. ; 


88 Short-Title Catalogue, 10511: ap. Baocium Sultaceterum, Pesclavii [London: 
J. Wolfe] 1589. Dimsey points out that the name contains a cryptogram of 
lacobum Casteluetrum (p. 427). 


34 See above, n. 7. 
85 §TC, 20118: Neapoli, ap. Io. Mar. Scotum, 1563 (London: J. Wolfe, 1591]. 
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edition of the Historia della China was another of John Wolfe’s 
forgeries, published, not “In Vinegia . . . Per Andrea Muschio” 
as its title-page claims, but in London at Wolfe’s press.** And 
the absence of Castelvetro’s name from the printed work does 
not suffice to invalidate his statement, in the inscription, of his 
responsibility as editor and publisher. His declaration may safely 
be accepted, and there is even warrant for the suspicion that he 
had an anonymous share in others of Wolfe’s forgeries.* 

Wolfe registered the copy of The Historie of China with the 
Stationers’ Company on September 13, 1587, for printing in both 
Italian and English.** The work was a valuable literary property. 
The original, compiled in Spanish by Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza 
(later bishop), was first published at Rome in 1585, with the 
Pope’s privilege. The Italian translation appeared in 1586, and 
numerous editions in both languages followed. The first English 
and French editions were printed in 1588, and there were also 
versions in Latin and German. The book was popular and im- 
portant because its descriptions of the marvels of the Far East 
were written in simple and attractive style and were based on the 
latest reports, emphasizing the wealth and commodities of that 
region and thus contributing to the movement for exploration and 
expansion which occupied so much of European thought in the 
period. 

The character of the work suffices to explain its appearance 
among the publications of John Wolfe. It was calculated to appeal 
to two groups of English readers, which were no doubt over- 
lapping in many instances: the Italianate aristocracy, and the 


86STC, 12004. (Only two copies are listed: at the British Museum and at the 
Bodleian Library.) 


37For an account of some of Wolfe’s pseudo-Italian publications, see S. Bongi, 
Annali di Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 11 (Rome, 1895), 419-23; A. Gerber, 
Niccolo Machiavelli (Gotha, 1912-13), Pt. II, pp. 83 ff., and the same writer’s 
articles on Wolfe, cited above; and H. Sellers, “Italian Books Printed in England 
before 1640,” Library, 4th Ser., V (1924-25), 105-28. The editing of the forged 
publications of Machiavelli and Aretino has been tentatively attributed to Petruc- 
cio Ubaldini; the importance of Castelvetro’s connections with Wolfe has not 
formerly been recognized. 


88Arber’s Transcript, Il, 475: “John wolf Receaued of him for printinge. II 


decamerone di Boccacio in Italian and the historie of China both in Italian and 
English . . .” 
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adherents of the progressive party whose platform strongly sup- 
ported English imperialism. Roger, Baron North, fitted into both 
categories: as a trained diplomat, he was a student of languages; 
as a follower of Walsingham and Leicester, he was a powerful 
member of the progressive party. The edition was not, however, 
prepared specifically for him. Castelvetro’s inscription, dated the 
year after publication, is not, of course, a dedication in the proper 
sense of the word; it merely accompanies the gift of a “presentation 
copy,” intended only as a small token of regard. If the publication 
had a sponsor, there is much more likelihood that the anonymous 
patron was someone directly concerned with imperialist ven- 
tures—perhaps Ralegh himself. 

In the absence of a printed dedication or other documentary 
evidence of patronage, there can be no certainty that Castelvetro’s 
investment in the publication of the Historia della China in England 
was not simply a business venture to which he was impelled by 
the popularity of the book on the Continent. On the other hand, 
the circumstances surrounding the appearance of the English 
translation of the work once more involve Hakluyt and suggest 
that Castelvetro had again been used to further the cause of English 
expansion. The Historie of the Great and Mightie Kingdome of 
China, Englished by Robert Parke, was issued in 1588/9 from 
the press of John Wolfe, who had printed the Italian edition.“ 
The translator dedicated his work to Thomas Cavendish, Ralegh’s 
colleague, who had sailed his own ship on Ralegh’s expedition of 
1585 to Virginia. In 1588 Cavendish had just returned from the 
second circumnavigation of the world to be made by an English- 
man—in the course of which, as the dedicator points out, he had 
sailed along the southern coast of China. He was already planning 
another voyage to the Far East, by a westward route. 

Parke’s dedication of the English version bears the characteristic 


8° Dict. Nat. Biog., which notes North’s “perfect mastery of the Italian tongue.” 
This accomplishment lends special significance to his employment of Castelvetro 
as language master to his son John and probably also to his grandson Dudley. 
Noteworthy, too, is the fact that another grandson, his namesake Roger, accom- 
panied Ralegh to Guiana and was deeply interested in colonization. 


40Reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, in Publications, Vols. XIV, XV (Lon- 
don, 1853-54). 
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signs of Hakluyt’s hand, and was certainly suggested if not dic- 
tated by him.** After tracing the history, from the time of Edward 
VI, of navigators’ attempts to reach the Far East, it hails Caven- 
dish’s exploits as the culmination of these efforts, and as of the 
greatest value to England, since by them he has opened a gate to 
the “spoile” of those enemies of true religion, the Spanish, and pro- 
vided a market for English cloth, which will benefit the merchants, 
the navy, and the clothing workers. Cavendish is encouraged to 
repeat his achievements and especially to attempt a northwest 
passage; he is promised that in this project “many worshipfull 
and wealthie marchants . . . would most willingly ioyne their 
purses with yours.” The dedication is nothing more nor less than 
an emphatic advertisement of English imperialism, and in particular 
of Cavendish’s new venture. 

Parke is completely frank about Hakluyt’s share in promoting 
the translation and publication. He declares that he has done his 
work for the enlightenment of the English public and especially 
for the illumination of those who are to take in hand Cavendish’s 
latest voyage, “. .. which labour, to say trueth, I haue vndertaken 
at the earnest request and encouragement of my worshipfull friend 
Master Richard Hakluit late of Oxforde . . . who also for the 
zeale he beareth to the honour of his countrie and countrimen, 
brought the same first aboue two yeares since ouer into this court.“ 

The dedication is dated at London, on New Year’s Day of 1589. 
The phrase “aboue two yeares since” may therefore be taken to 
apply to 1586. The coincidence of dates argues a connection 
between the copy that Hakluyt “brought . . . ouer into this court”— 
presumably from Paris, where he was then resident as chaplain 
to the English embassy—and Castelvetro’s copy of the Italian 
version, from which he was preparing his own edition for printing 
in 1587. Since Parke’s translation was made from the Spanish 
original, the two cannot be identical. It is probable, however, 
that Hakluyt either supplied both copies, or at least knew of and 
approved Castelvetro’s project of editing and publishing one in 
Italian. 

41 [bid., XIV, 1-5. 

“2 [bid., p. 4. 
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The connection between the two copies is strengthened by the 
fact that both Castelvetro’s Italian edition and this English edition, 
translated by Parke and promoted by Hakluyt, were printed at 
Wolfe’s press. There is a possibility, of course, that Wolfe’s 
priority in registering an English translation with the Stationers’ 
Company at the same time as he entered the Italian copy enforced 
the use of his press for an English edition independently prepared 
under Hakluyt’s direction.** The likelihood is greater, however, 
that the relationship was a friendly one. From what is known of 
Hakluyt’s other dealings with Wolfe,“* and probably also with 
Castelvetro, there is every reason to believe that, here again, they 
worked in harmony. 

Castelvetro may originally have intended to offer the dedication 
of the Historia della China to Ralegh, who in 1587 was still the 
acknowledged leader of England’s plans of expansion, and thus 
to fulfil his pledge in the dedication of the Columbeid. His failure 
to make a published dedication of his book to Ralegh or any other 
patron can be explained by the fact that, unlike the Columbeid, 
it appeared under a foreign imprint only: as has been pointed out, 
Wolfe’s forgeries regularly suppressed such dedications. By 1588, 
when the English translation appeared, the fortunes of Ralegh’s 
Virginia colony were on the wane.** Cavendish, newly returned 
from a successful circumnavigation of the globe and already em- 
barked upon plans for a new voyage to the Far East, was a 
particularly appropriate patron for the account of China in its 
English form. 

Without the holograph inscription in Roger North’s copy, we 
should now have no suspicion of Castelvetro’s part in bringing 
this work to England. 


48 See above, n. 38. The registration in 1587 does not necessarily imply that the 
English translation had already been made; Wolfe sometimes entered the foreign 
copy of a work to be printed in English, before it had been translated (e.g., see 
Arber’s Transcript, II, 498, 500). 


44See above, p. 131 and n. 25. 


45Ralegh’s fourth and last expedition to Virginia was sent out in 1587. In 
Mar., 1588, he assigned his patent to a group of merchants and others, among 
whom was Richard Hakluyt. 
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Ill. To Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of Northumberland 


That Castelvetro continued to have some sort of connection 
with Ralegh is suggested by his dedication of a publication, in 
1591, to the Earl of Northumberland, with whom Ralegh was 
on intimate terms. A number of Ralegh’s followers, including the 
mathematicians Thomas Hariot and Robert Hues, passed from 
Ralegh’s service into that of Northumberland at about this time, 
and it is possible that Castelvetro was among them. The Italian’s 
recent achievements in editing and publishing the works of Erastus 
would have recommended him to the attention of the Wizard Earl 
and his magi. 

The book in question, De furtivis literarvm notis Vulgo. de 
ziferis Libri IIII, was the work of the popular and versatile scien- 
tist, Giovanni Battista Porta, and had first appeared in 1563. 
Castelvetro’s edition of 1591, printed at London by John Wolfe, 
seems to be the only English publication of the book, although 
its popularity is attested by at least four editions on the Continent, 
within the next fifteen years.*® The study of ciphers was designed 
to appeal to the intriguing Elizabethans, for whom their Queen 
and Privy Council set the pattern of corresponding in code, and 
was especially suited to the tastes of Northumberland, whose 
reputation for knowledge of the occult sciences was rapidly grow- 
ing. Porta’s other writings, moreover, characterize him as an 
author stimulating to the Earl’s curiosity, for they dealt with 
physiognomy, Ptolemaic astronomy, geometry, and “natural 
magic”—subjects of the kind that Northumberland delighted to 
discuss with his friends Ralegh and Hariot and perhaps with other 
members of the “School of Night.”*’ 


46For the continental editions, see British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 
As mentioned above (p. 134 and n. 35) Wolfe issued a portion of his ed. as of 
Naples, 1563, obviously with the intention of forging a first ed. 


‘7For accounts of Porta’s works, see Tiraboschi, Storia, Vol. VII, pt. ii (Flor- 
ence, 1810), pp. 496-502, and Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, Vol. V1 (New York, 1941), passim. That Hariot would have been 
as interested in cryptography as in the more properly scientific aspects of Porta’s 
works is suggested by the acrostics, hieroglyphics, and puzzles of all sorts, which 
are scattered among his mathematical papers (Additional MSS 6782-89). 
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Castelvetro’s dedication“ of Porta’s work on ciphers emphasizes 
the propriety of inscribing it to the learned Northumberland. 
He offers as an excuse for his publication the fact that the book 
is no longer in print (although there had been an edition of it 
published at Rome in 1589/90) and is eagerly sought by erudite 
and distinguished men. As a service to learning he has now brought 
it out, at his own expense, in a corrected edition. He castigates 
the lack of propriety of certain contemporary writers who dedi- 
cate their books to those who understand neither the subject nor 
the language, and declares that unlike them he has found in 
Northumberland a patron who is “skilled in liberal sciences of 
this sort, delighted by them, and drawn to them by a kind of 
singular zeal.” 

It is apparent that Castelvetro displayed as much tact in selecting 
Porta’s work for dedication to Northumberland as in choosing 
the Columbeid for the explorer and litterateur Ralegh, and in dedi- 
cating I] Pastor Fido to Charles Blount. In the address to Blount, 
Castelvetro’s praise of the patron’s love of Italian literature is 
expressed in terms which imply some intimacy with the young 
noble and suggest that he had served him as language master.“ 
Northumberland, too, was addicted to Italian writers, if we can 


judge from lists of his books made when he was in the Tower.” 
It is more than possible that Castelvetro fulfilled the promise with 
which he closed his dedication—“‘to perform freely and as his due 
such humble services . . . as shall lie within my slender powers”—by 
teaching the Earl to read the fashionable and learned Italian tongue. 

There is, indeed, some slight evidence suggesting that the con- 
nection with Northumberland afforded Castelvetro employment 


48 De furtivis literarvm notis, etc., ed. cit. sig. tz Tv, The Latin text of the 
dedication is given in full in the appendix to this article; see pp. 147-48. 


49Sig. A.3. The dedication, written in Italian and dated at London, June 6, 
1591 (a little more than a month after the dedication to Northumberland), is 
signed “Seruitore affettionatissimo. Giacopo Casteluetri.” 


50 Northumberland seems to have owned more Italian books than English ones. 
When he had a part of his library listed in 1615, there were 92 Italian books in 
a separate list, chiefly works on history and the sciences, but with Tasso, Guarini, 
and other writers of belles-lettres also included. (Alnwick Castle MSS, W.IL1 
[formerly at Syon House; cf. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Appendix to 
Sixth Report (1877), p. 231, col. 1].) : 
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at a later period, subsequent to his attendance upon Duke Charles 
of Sweden. The Earl is known to have retained an Italian reader 
who may possibly, from two entries in the Northumberland 
account books, be identified as Giacomo (alias Giacopo) Castel- 
vetro.” In 1597 “Jacomo the Italian” received six pounds, and in 
1607 fifty shillings were paid “to Jacomo.”* After 1607 Castel- 
vetro is supposed to have been in Venice for a number of years, 
and the Earl’s employment of another reader during that time is 
proved by an entry for 1609: “To Francesco Petrozani, for read- 
ing Italian to the Earl, 7 1.”°* The duties of “Jacomo” are not 
specified, nor do rewards to him appear during the decade that 
elapsed between the two entries, but since the accounts are not 
complete there is no need to conclude that he was not retained 
in the interim. If Castelvetro was in attendance upon the Earl, 
regularly or intermittently, within those years, he would also have 
been available to his earlier patron, Sir Walter Ralegh, when both 
Ralegh and Northumberland were in the Tower. He may, in 
fact, have assisted Ralegh in the use of Northumberland’s library, 
especially the historical works in Italian, as part of the preparation 
of The History of the World. But that is mere speculation. 

The Venetian State Papers for 1611 furnish a vivid picture 
of Castelvetro in the grip of the Inquisition, accused of heresy, 
of Calvinism, of “believing in nothing,” and in peril of his life. 
His arrest was the occasion of the first serious diplomatic case in 
the career of Sir Dudley Carleton, who had been ambassador at 
Venice for less than a year. Castelvetro was released only after 
Carleton had appeared before the Cabinet and made a long and 
convincing plea in behalf of the aged language master of his 
household. The affair was so important that King James himself 
conveyed his gratitude to the Doge for releasing the man who 


51For the two forms of the name, see above, ns. 9 and 10, and below, pp. 142-44. 


52 Alnwick Castle MSS, U.I. 2, roll for 1597; U.I. 3, loose book of accounts for 
1607 (cf. Hist. MSS Comm., op. cit., p. 227, col. 2; p. 229, col. 1). 


58 Alnwick Castle MSS, U.I.3 (cf. Hist. MSS Comm., op. cit., p. 229, col. 2). 


54 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1610-1613, Vol. XII, as indexed; quoted 


extensively by Dimsey, pp. 429-31. These records use “Giacomo” as the form of 
Castelvetro’s Christian name. 
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had taught him Italian, years before, in Scotland.” Both Carleton 
and King James speak of Castelvetro with affection. Carleton’s 
attachment to him may have dated from the time when both were 


in the service of Northumberland, for Carleton had been comp- 
troller of the Earl’s household.*® 


IV. A Note on the Identity of Giacopo and 
Giacomo Castelvetro 


The variant forms of Castelvetro’s name have given rise to a 
certain amount of legitimate confusion.*’ The name Giacopo has 
been associated with the earlier Castelvetro, publisher of Italian 
works at the press of John Wolfe, and protégé of Ralegh, North, 
Northumberland, and Blount. The chief reason for identifying 
this form of the name with the publisher is that it appears in full 
on both the title-page and the dedication of I] Pastor Fido in the 
Wolfe (1591) edition which Castelvetro dedicated to Blount. 
Giacopo is, therefore, the equivalent of the Latinized Jacobus, both 
in the dedications to Ralegh (1585) and Northumberland (1591), 
and in the cipher on the title-page of the Treatise of Excommu- 
nication by Erastus (1589)—all published by John Wolfe and 
within a period of only six years. Finally, Giacopo is to be regarded 
as the proper expansion of the abbreviated signature, Giaco., which 
appears at the end of the holograph inscription to North—the 
inscription in which Castelvetro declares himself the publisher 
of the Historia della China (1587), again a work which has been 
credited to the press of John Wolfe, and which was published 
during the same brief period. 

On the other hand, the name Giacomo has been associated with 
the later Castelvetro, servant of the English embassy in Venice, 


55 Dimsey, p. 428, dates Castelvetro’s service to James ca. 1594. However, in a 
note added at the end of her article, p. 431, she cites a letter of 1580 to Walsing- 
ham, in which Castelvetro is reported to be seeking such employment, (Cal. S.P., 
Foreign, 1579-1580, pp. 441-42). This letter expresses the suspicion that Castel- 
vetro is either “an Arriane” or a Jesuit. His first name is not given. 


56Carleton is so called on two of the rolls for 1603-4 (Alnwick Castle MSS, 
U.1.3); see also Dict. Nat. Biog., where he is said to have been the Earl’s secretary. 


57 See above, ns. 9, 10, 11. 
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victim of the Inquisition in 1611, protégé of Carleton and Haring- 
ton, and author of the Brieve Racconto, a treatise on fruits and 
vegetables, dedicated to the Countess of Bedford in 1614.°* Giaco- 
mo is the form of the name that appears in the records of Castel- 
vetro’s accusation by the Inquisition, as calendared in the Venetian 
State Papers. Since the writer of the Brieve Racconto clearly 
identifies himself, in the dedication to that work, with the recent 
captive of the Inquisition, Giacomo has justifiably been considered 
the proper expansion of the abbreviation, Giaco., which he signed 
to that dedication. 

The two Castelvetri are connected by the fact that both had 
seen service with the Norths and with King James—possibly also 
by the link through Carleton with Northumberland. It has seemed 
reasonable to the present writer, as to Miss Dimsey, to regard the 
two forms as merely variants of the same name, and to assume that 
in all these cases there is only one Castelvetro. 

Since the discovery of the inscription in the Columbia Uni- 
versity copy of the Historia della China, more positive identifica- 
tion of the two is possible. A comparison of the handwriting of 
the earlier Castelvetro, as exemplified in that copy’s inscription 
to North,®® with the handwriting of the later Castelvetro, as 
exemplified in the holograph dedication to the Countess of Bedford 
of a manuscript copy of the Brieve Racconto,” establishes their 
identity beyond any reasonable doubt. The two inscriptions are 
written in a careful, pleasing, and very legible Italian hand, and 
are alike in essentials and mannerisms. Despite the lapse of twenty- 
six years, the similarity is striking and convincing. Both are signed 
“Giaco. Castelvetri”; in the later signature the more modern v has 
been substituted for the u of the older signature. Unfortunately, 
since both signatures contain only the abbreviation of the first 
name, neither provides evidence for establishing the correct full 


58See above, n. 10, for the full title of this work. 
59See above, pp. 132-33, and below, p. 147. 


60 My reference is to the copy in the possession of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, London. This copy and other manuscripts of the work are 
cited by Miss Butler (p.4n.), to whom we owe the discovery of the work; her 
article gives a description of its contents. 
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form. Perhaps Castelvetro’s use of an abbreviated form accounts 
for the confusion that has arisen.™ 


Besides furnishing information regarding the motives and 
methods of publication in England of certain of the more obscure 
works of Italian origin, the career of Castelvetro has other aspects 
of significance for the student of Elizabethan literature. 

Like his patrons Ralegh and Northumberland, the versatile 
language master was pursued by the fate which dogs the unor- 
thodox—entering England under suspicions of “papistry” and 
“arianism,” and late in life charged with heresy and atheism by the 
Inquisition. In the accusation of “arianism” there is a familiar ring, 
for this was one of the heresies imputed to the School of Night.” 
There was good reason for suspicions of Castelvetro’s orthodoxy 
in both camps, for his uncle, the great Ludovico Castelvetro, had 
himself been under the ban of Rome, and had shared the exile of 
Socinus and Renatus at Chiavenna. The suspicions must have been 
strengthened by Castelvetro’s publication of two books by Erastus, 
particularly the notorious Treatise of Excommunication.® Aside 
from questions of religion, all of the publications in which he was 
interested would have appealed rather to the esoteric aristocrats 


who preferred foreign-language books than to the patrons who 
piously sponsored books in the vernacular for the general reading 
public. Moreover, continued association with Wolfe (“alias 


61] wish to thank the Natural History Museum of London for allowing me 
to have photostats made of the dedication to the manuscript copy of the Brieve 
Racconto in its possession. My debt is the greater, since the manuscript had been 
removed to the country for the duration of the war, and had to be brought back 
to London for photostating. 


62F, S. Boas, Marlowe and His Circle (Oxford, 1929), pp. 68-78; idem, Chris- 
topher Marlowe (Oxford, 1940), pp. 111-14; John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe 
(New York, 1937), pp. 168, 169. 


63See above, p. 125. The Treatise was printed. by Wolfe with official sanction 
(“alowed by the archbishop of Canterbury” [Arber’s Transcript, II, 524]), per- 
haps with recognition of the value of the Erastian position for the. Elizabethan 
Settlement. According to the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Wolfe was 
the printer of another work by Erastus: Disputationum et epistolarum medicina- 
lium volumen doctissimum . . . Tiguri, apud J. Wolphium, 1595. This may again 
be a forged imprint, and, since Castelvetro was the literary executor of Erastus, 
nw a further case of collaboration between him and Wolfe, although the 
ook is described as “editum opera et studio Theophili Maderi.” 
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Machivill”)—the same Wolfe who printed the forged editions of 
Aretino and Machiavelli (including the first edition printed in 
England of II Principe), and who possessed the copyright of 
Marlowe’s Lucan and Hero and Leander®—can scarcely have added 
to Castelvetro’s respectability. A bad crowd—Arians, Machia- 
vellians, atheists all—with Castelvetro in the midst of it. Was there 
fire behind the smoke? Was Castelvetro another member of the 
“School of Night”? 


64In the September after Marlowe’s murder, 1593, Wolfe entered these works 
in the Stationers’ Register (Arber’s Transcript, Il, 636). 
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APPENDIX 


1. Castelvetro’s dedication to Sir Walter Ralegh. 


Ivlit Caesaris Stellae Nob. Rom. Columbeidos, Libri Priores duo 
(London, 1585), sig. A.2**v, The text is given in full, with abbrevia- 
tions expanded, from the Huntington Library copy. 


Illvstrissimo viro Domino Waltero Raelleo Equiti aurati [corrected 
in ink to read “aurato”] etc. Iacobvs Casteluetrius Salutem Plurimam 
Dicit. 

Cogitanti mihi, quo pacto, aliquam animi mei significationem osten- 
derem, vir illustrissime, qua perciperes me ex eorum esse numero, qui 
tibi et gratificari et inseruire cupiunt; praeter spem se obtulit occasio, 
meo quidem voto peropportuna; et vti spero, tuo ingenio non ingrata. 
Nam cum elapsis diebus, Gallias inuiserem, et Lutetiae cum quibusdam 
amicis, de re Poética sermones sererem; ex illis vnus mihi dono obtulit 
opusculum nondum typis expressum, Iulij Caesaris Stellae ciuis Romani; 
qui cum vix duodeuiginti annos expleuerit, eam facilitatem, in Heroico 
carmine componendo assecutus est; vt eius scripta sint eruditis viris, 
et iucunditati et admirationi. Ex eorum numero hoc poema est, qué 
Christophori illius Columbi Liguris, non solum magnanimitatem in 
periculis obeundis atque perferendis,; sed etiam nauigationis foelici- 
tatem, in nouo orbe, occidentem versus inueniendo; debitis laudibus, 
nouus Poéta, eum in finem, concelebrat; vt lectores ad similes cogita- 
tiones atque conatus excitet atque confirmet. Porro cum eodem tem- 
pore, in mentem veniret expeditio illa tua, qua nuperrimé naues armasti, 
atque ad quaerendas nouas Regiones, Anglisque tuis commodas colonias, 
ad remotissimas quasque oras misisti; statim in animum duxi meum, 
Caesarium hoc poéma tuo nomini dicare; atque sub tuo fauore, alijs 
legendum, in lucem emittere. Quaeso igitur, vt hoc meum studium, 
aequi bonique consulere digneris: Eaque vultus hilaritate hanc sideream 
lucubratiunculam in tuum patrocinium recipias; qua soles tuos clientes 
fouere atque defendere. E quorum numero, cum me esse exoptem, hoc 
genus officij praestare decreui. Eo quidem animo, vt si vnquam maiora 
aut meliora munera tibi, e transmarinis partibus afferre queam; nullo 
modo sim obliuioni traditurus. Interea Deum precor optimum maxi- 
mum, vir illustrissime, vt te diu seruet incolumem, tuosque Heroicos 
conatus, sua prouidentia secundet ac promoueat. Vale 


2. Castelvetro’s inscription to Roger, second Baron North. 


L’Historia del gran regno della China, Composta primieramente in 
ispagnuolo da maestro Giouanni Gonzalez di Mendozza (Vinegia 
[London], 1587). 
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This holograph inscription is to be found on the flyleaf preceding 
the title-page of a copy of the Historia once owned by Roger North 
and now in the Library of Columbia University. The text is given in 
full, with abbreviations expanded. 


Io non posso non approuare Illustre Signor mio sempre osseruandis- 
simo, il ciuile, e antico uso di questa sua nobilissima patria, che non 
patisce, che altrui si mandino raccomandationi scompagnate d’alcun 
segnale, abenche picciolo, come per un’ approuamento, 0 sigillo d’esse. 
Essendomi dunque trouato in casa del Signor suo figliuolo mio padrone; 
oue si trouauano due de gentilhuomini di Vostra Signoria e da loro 
intendendo, come ella degna fare alcuna fiata mentione honorata di me, 
gli pregai di farle le mie humili raccomandationi. in confirmation delle 
quali mi diterminai mandare a Vostra Signoria Illustre questa bella, 
e diletteuole historietta, fatta da me stampare, e da molti errori, scorsi 
nella primiera stampa, purgare. La Signoria Vostra dunque la riceua, 
con le affettuose mie raccomandationi con quella lieta fronte, con la 
quale riceué gia me al suo seruigio, e uiua per sempre felice, come di 
tutto il cuore ne priego il grande, e uiuente Iddio. Di Londra a xxvij. 
di Giugno. M.D L. xxxviij. 

Di Vostra Signoria Magnifica e Illustre 
Seruitore sempre affettionatissimo 
Giaco. [Giacopo or Giacomo] Casteluetri. 


3. Castelvetro’s dedication to Henry Percy, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. 


De fourtivis literararvm notis Vulgo. de ziferis Libri IIII. loan. Baptista 
Porta (London, 1591), sig. t2™*¥. The text is given in full from the 
copy in the Folger Shakespeare Library. (On the title-page of this 
copy the name “W. M. Rossetti” has been inscribed.) 


Illvstri et excelso viro Henrico Perceio Comiti Northvmbriae. etc. 
Domino meo Colendissimo. 


Cvm ante aliquot annos, Heros amplissime, liber hic in lucem prodijt, 
tanto passim studio eum ab eruditis requiri, tamque auidé ab omnibus 
expeti animaduerti, vt breui tempore nulla amplius exemplaria eius 
venalia extarent. Interea vero cum a doctis multis, clarisque viris librum 
valdé desiderari intelligerem, et multoties 4 me quaeri viderem: cupiens 
de literis bene mereri studiosisque omnibus officium gratum facere; 
librum eundem iterum meis expensis, typis mandare, alteramque eius 
editionem priore (si fieri potest) emendatiorem parare statui. Cum 
autem in more positum sit vt in publicatione librorum patronum aliquem 
nobis eligamus cuius praeclaro nomine tanquam numine quodam com- 
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munitus liber in vulgus emanare posset, et euitandam quorumdam 
hodie incongruitatem semper duxerim qui libros dedicant ijs qui nec 
argumentum, nec linguam qua scripti libri sunt intelligunt, aut certé 
ijs non delectantur: non existimaui me eligere posse patronum prae- 
stantiorem (qui in liberalibus istiusmodi scientijs esset versatus, ijsdem 
delectaretur, et singulari quodam studio erga eas ferretur) quam Illus- 
trem vestram magnificentiam, cui reuerenter et humiliter, hoc opus- 
culum dedico consacroque, obnixé Illustrem vestram amplitudinem 
orans vt (quandoquidem iam finem instituti huius mei intellexit, qui 
est vt vestrae nobilitatis fauorem mihi conciliarem, simulque rem 
ipsius animo delectabilem gratamque offerrem) pro innata sua erga 
omnes humanitate hoc quicquid est munusculi serena fronte accipere 
dignetur, vtpote profectum ab animo amplitudini vestrae deuotissimo. 
Qua ratione me in posterum obligabit, vt pro tenuitate mea Illustri 
vestrae generositati seruilia quae potero libens meritoque praestem. 
Deum oro Opt. Max. vt Illustrem vestram magnificentiam quamdiutis- 
sime seruet incolumem. Londini Calend. Maij M.D.XCI. 

Illustri vestrae magnificentiae deuotissimus. 
Iacobus Casteluitrius. 











Propaganda against 
James I’s “Appeasement” of Spain 


By Louts B. Wricut 


—— issues and dissensions which sound strangely modern 
wracked England during the later years of James I’s reign. The 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany increased the un- 
easiness of Englishmen over the liberties of Protestants everywhere. 
Fear of Spain intensified, and many spokesmen expressed frantic 
alarm when the King gave clear indications that he intended to 
pursue a policy of appeasement toward the Spanish powers, even 
after the attack on his son-in-law, Frederick, the Elector of the 
Palatinate. If recent clichés of international politics like “fifth col- 
umnist,” “collaborationist,” and “appeaser” were unknown to the 
seventeenth century, conditions like those which brought forth the 
words nevertheless existed, and all England rang with warnings 
of the disasters believed certain to follow in the wake of the King’s 
stubborn and unpopular foreign policy, which sought, at any price, 
to conciliate Spain. 

The most consistent and violent opponents of the King’s Spanish 
policy were the Protestant clergy, who saw in collaboration with 
Spain the opening wedge of Catholic domination of England. 
Unceasingly the preachers worked to undermine the negotiations 
with Spain. Their fury reached a climax in the years between 
1619 and 1623, when the proposed marriage between Prince 
Charles and the Infanta Maria of Spain seemed likely to become 
a reality. During the period from 1613 to 1622—except for the 
interval from 1618 to 1620—the Spanish ambassador to England 
was Diego Sarmiento de Acufia, Count of Gondomar, who be- 
came, in the eyes of the preachers and of many other Englishmen, 
the symbol of all that was treacherous and evil. Between Gondomar 
and the Devil, there was little to choose; indeed, to many a preacher 
the ambassador was the Devil incarnate and the agent of Antichrist. 
From the pulpit he was thus portrayed to Englishmen ready to 
believe the worst of any Spaniard. 
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The campaign of propaganda carried on by the clergy, especially 


those of Puritan leanings, was persistent, often shrewd, and clearly 
influential, if an aroused public opinion can be considered a meas- 
ure of its effectiveness. The most prolific, as well as the most skilful, 
of the clerical writers against the Spanish match was the Reverend 
Thomas Scott, rector of St. Saviours, Norwich, whose tract en- 
titled Vox Populi (1620) stirred up'a hornet’s nest and gave him 
a claim to a paragraph or two in the formal histories of Jacobean 
England.’ But Vox Populi was only one of many vigorous pam- 
phlets published by Scott, and his activities furnish such an excellent 
illustration of the nature of the propagandic war against Spain 
that they deserve greater attention than they have previously 
received. Not merely as an example of an informed and daring 
opponent of Spain, but as an early type of successful propagandist, 
Thomas Scott has particular significance. 

If Scott had lived in a period addicted to the sensations of 
Sunday newspapers, his life would have been described in terms 
of romantic mystery and lurid vengeance. Friendly journalists 
would have pictured him as a courageous patriot who matched 
his wits against the power of Spain and of his own government, 
and finally met death at the hands of a Spanish agent. Certainly 
the known facts of his life are sufficient to form a basis for a 
mystery story. 

Scott was no fly-by-night preacher intent upon stirring up 
trouble.? He was a bachelor of divinity of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and in 1616 was listed as one of the chaplains to King James. As 
rector of St. Saviours, Norwich, he had for bishop Dr. Samuel 
Harsnett, a great scorner of Puritans and a hater of sectarians. 
Scott was also chaplain to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke—a 
relationship which may help to explain the minister’s ability to 
survive the wrath of Harsnett and the rage of Gondomar, without 
incurring more than nominal punishment. Pembroke himself 


1See Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642 (London, 1883), III, 392-93, and 
Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage: 1617-1623 (London, 1869), II, 10-11. 


2The main outlines of Scott’s career are to be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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vigorously opposed the Spanish match and was described by Gon- 
domar as the mortal enemy of Spain. Scott’s pamphlets against 
the King’s foreign policy were first published anonymously, it is 
true, but their authorship was soon discovered. Nevertheless, Scott 
continued to pour out revelations of Spain’s treachery and of 
England’s folly in cultivating an alliance with her historic enemy. 

In 1623 Scott proved himself a man of action by leaving England 
to become chaplain to the English garrison at Utrecht, where many 
of his later tracts were published. Finally, on June 18, 1626, he 
was stabbed to death, before the door of his church in Utrecht, 
by an English soldier named John Lambert. Friends of the preacher 
immediately suspected that the assassin was a Spanish agent, but 
under torture Lambert steadfastly maintained that, although he 
had previously been in the service of Spain, he was no papist and 
had not been moved to commit the murder by any outside author- 
ity. He had talked with certain spirits, it was true, but they were 
the Protestant spirits of the Queen of Bohemia, King James, and 
William of Orange. The authorities concluded that Lambert was 
crazed, and, after cutting off his right hand and nailing it to the gal- 
lows, they hanged him. Lambert’s victim meanwhile had been buried 
with unusual honors; in the funeral procession were the leading 
dignitaries of church, state, and army, the like of whom had not 
been previously “seen nor known in Utrecht, with a general 
lamentation of all men for the loss of so worthy a man.”* Despite 
the evidence that Scott’s murder was the deed of an insane fanatic, 
the belief persisted that he had been assassinated because of his 
activities against Catholic Spain. 

The treatise which first showed the influence of Scott’s anti- 
Spanish propaganda was Vox Populi. Its complete title was Vox 
Populi. Or Newes From Spayne, translated according to the Span- 
ish coppie. Which may serve to forewarn both England and the 

3Quoted from A Briefe And True Relation Of The Murther of Mr. Thomas 
Scott Preacher of Gods Word and Batchelor of Diuinitie. Committed by John 
Lambert Souldier of the Garrison of Utricke, the 18. of lune. 1626. With his 
Examination, Confession, and Execution. London, Printed for Nath. Butter. 1628, 
Pn quotations cited in this essay, spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 


In titles, however, the original spelling and punctuation have been retained for the 
sake of bibliographical distinctions. 
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The campaign of propaganda carried on by the clergy, especially 
those of Puritan leanings, was persistent, often shrewd, and clearly 
influential, if an aroused public opinion can be considered a meas- 
ure of its effectiveness. The most prolific, as well as the most skilful, 
of the clerical writers against the Spanish match was the Reverend 
Thomas Scott, rector of St. Saviours, Norwich, whose tract en- 
titled Vox Populi (1620) stirred up a hornet’s nest and gave him 
a claim to a paragraph or two in the formal histories of Jacobean 
England.* But Vox Populi was only one of many vigorous pam- 
phlets published by Scott, and his activities furnish such an excellent 
illustration of the nature of the propagandic war against Spain 
that they deserve greater attention than they have previously 
received. Not merely as an example of an informed and daring 
opponent of Spain, but as an early type of successful propagandist, 
Thomas Scott has particular significance. 

If Scott had lived in a period addicted to the sensations of 
Sunday newspapers, his life would have been described in terms 
of romantic mystery and lurid vengeance. Friendly journalists 
would have pictured him as a courageous patriot who matched 
his wits against the power of Spain and of his own government, 
and finally met death at the hands of a Spanish agent. Certainly 
the known facts of his life are sufficient to form a basis for a 
mystery story. 

Scott was no fly-by-night preacher intent upon stirring up 
trouble.’ He was a bachelor of divinity of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and in 1616 was listed as one of the chaplains to King James. As 
rector of St. Saviours, Norwich, he had for bishop Dr. Samuel 
Harsnett, a great scorner of Puritans and a hater of sectarians. 
Scott was also chaplain to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke—a 
relationship which may help to explain the minister’s ability to 
survive the wrath of Harsnett and the rage of Gondomar, without 
incurring more than nominal punishment. Pembroke himself 


1See Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James 1 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642 (London, 1883), III, 392-93, and 
Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage: 1617-1623 (London, 1869), II, 10-11. 


2The main outlines of Scott’s career are to be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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vigorously opposed the Spanish match and was described by Gon- 
domar as the mortal enemy of Spain. Scott’s pamphlets against 
the King’s foreign policy were first published anonymously, it is 
true, but their authorship was soon discovered. Nevertheless, Scott 
continued to pour out revelations of Spain’s treachery and of 
England’s folly in cultivating an alliance with her historic enemy. 

In 1623 Scott proved himself a man of action by leaving England 
to become chaplain to the English garrison at Utrecht, where many 
of his later tracts were published. Finally, on June 18, 1626, he 
was stabbed to death, before the door of his church in Utrecht, 
by an English soldier named John Lambert. Friends of the preacher 
immediately suspected that the assassin was a Spanish agent, but 
under torture Lambert steadfastly maintained that, although he 
had previously been in the service of Spain, he was no papist and 
had not been moved to commit the murder by any outside author- 
ity. He had talked with certain spirits, it was true, but they were 
the Protestant spirits of the Queen of Bohemia, King James, and 
William of Orange. The authorities concluded that Lambert was 
crazed, and, after cutting off his right hand and nailing it to the gal- 
lows, they hanged him. Lambert’s victim meanwhile had been buried 
with unusual honors; in the funeral procession were the leading 
dignitaries of church, state, and army, the like of whom had not 
been previously “seen nor known in Utrecht, with a general 
lamentation of all men for the loss of so worthy a man.”* Despite 
the evidence that Scott’s murder was the deed of an insane fanatic, 
the belief persisted that he had been assassinated because of his 
activities against Catholic Spain. 

The treatise which first showed the influence of Scott’s anti- 
Spanish propaganda was Vox Populi. Its complete title was Vox 
Populi. Or Newes From Spayne, translated according to the Span- 
ish coppie. Which may serve to forewarn both England and the 

8Quoted from A Briefe And True Relation Of The Murther of Mr. Thomas 
Scott Preacher of Gods Word and Batchelor of Diuinitie. Committed by John 
Lambert Souldier of the Garrison of Utricke, the 18. of Iune. 1626. With his 
Examination, Confession, and Execution. London, Printed for Nath. Butter. 1628, 
PO quotations cited in this essay, spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 


In titles, however, the original spelling and punctuation have been retained for the 
sake of bibliographical distinctions. 
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United Provinces how farre to trust to Spanish pretences. Im- 
printed in the yeare 1620. As the wording indicates, it claims to be 
a translation of Gondomar’s report, to the Spanish Council, con- 
cerning his activities in England prior to his return to Spain in 
1618. Actually, of course, the whole thing was a fabrication by 
Scott, but it was received on publication as Gondomar’s actual 
report, and its revelations of the ambassador’s skilful efforts to 
bring England into the Spanish fold stirred English Protestants 
to fury—as the author had intended. The publication was timed 
to coincide with Gondomar’s arrival in England to begin his second 
mission. Quite naturally it also infuriated the envoy. In a letter 
to the Doge and Senate, dated December 4, 1620, Girolamo Lando, 
the Venetian ambassador, commented, not without satisfaction, 
that Vox Populi “severely castigates the Spanish ambassador here, 
who therefore foams with wrath in every direction and it is said 
that he has sent it to the King to make complaint. This has trans- 
pired and given rise to much comment.”* 

About the time that the Venetian ambassador wrote his report, 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes recorded in his journal his own reaction to 
the tract: 


I perused a notable book styled Vox Populi, penned by one Thomas 
Scott, a minister, marvellously displaying the subtle policies and wicked 
practices of the Count of Gondomar, the resident ambassador here 
from the King of Spain, in prevailing with King James for connivance 
toward the Papists, under the colourable pretence of our Prince’s 
matching with the Infanta Maria of Spain; and that he laboured to 
accomplish two things, without which the state of England could not 
be ruined: the first, to breed distaste and jealousies in the King towards 
his best subjects under the false and adulterate nickname of Puritans, 
and so to prevent all future parliaments, and secondly, to nourish jars 
and differences between Great Britain and the United States of the 
Low Countries, that so being first divided each from the other, they 
might afterwards be singly and assuredly ruined by Spain and the 
House of Austria. There were also contained in this book many other 
particulars of singular notion and of moment, which made it to be 
generally approved of, not only by the meaner sort that were zealous 
for the cause of religion, but also by all men of judgment that were 
loyally affeeted to the truth of the Gospel, and the crown and throne. 


4Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1619-1621, No. 644, p. 491. 
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But the King himself, hoping to get the Prince Elector, his son-in-law, 
to be restored to the Palatinate by an amicable treaty, was much in- 
censed at the sight of it, as being published at an unseasonable time, 
though otherwise it seemed to proceed from an honest English heart. 
There was, therefore, so much and so speedy search made for the 
author of it, as he scarcely escaped the hands of the pursuivants, who 
had they taken him, he had certainly tasted of a sharp censure: for 
the Spanish Ambassador himself did at this time suppose and fear the 
people’s eyes to be opened so far with the perusal of this book and 
their hearts to be so extremely irritated with that discovery of his 
villainous practices, as he caused his house for a while to be secured 
in Holborn by a guard of men, it being the Bishop of Ely’s house, 
at the lower end of Holborn.® 


D’Ewes’s comment is noteworthy because it reveals that Scott 
had achieved the main purposes of his pamphlet: to attract attention 
to the effects of Godomar’s malign influence over the King and to 
point out the evil consequences of the internal dissensions which 
the Spanish ambassador was taking pains to foster. 

How earnest an effort was made to apprehend Scott is question- 
able. Undoubtedly the King, who was strongly under the influence 
of Gondomar, would have gladly seen him punished, but not even 
the Bishop of Norwich appears to have exerted himself to bring 
the rector of Saint Saviours to account. Indeed, two years later, 
the Bishop was responsible for introducing Scott’s brother to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who promised to favor the minister.° 
Since Scott’s ideas on the Spanish policy were similar to the views 
of his patron, the Earl of Pembroke, and exactly coincided with 
the anti-Spanish sentiments of George Abbot, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and reflected the beliefs of practically every English 
Protestant, not much zeal to prevent the author’s escape to Holland 
was displayed. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that he was 
aided, not only to escape, but to continue a campaign of pamphlet- 
eering. Soon after the flurry over Vox Populi had passed, he was 
back in England and apparently was not prevented from exercising 

5The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Bart., During 


the Reigns of James I and Charles I, ed. James O. Halliwell (London, 1845), I, 
158-59. 


®Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, No. 20, p. 462. See also No. 75, 
p- 468, and No. 99, p. 224. 
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certain of his ecclesiastical functions.’ All the while he was busily 
writing and publishing anti-Spanish tracts, some of which must 
have been recognized as his handiwork, even though they were 
published overseas and first appeared anonymously. Not until 1623, 
when he went to Utrecht as chaplain, did he remove permanently 
from England. 


The truth is that King James was powerless to silence the whole 
body of the Protestant clergy, who, for once, found a subject 
upon which they could agree: an undying hostility to Catholic 
Spain in general and a relentless opposition to the proposed Spanish 
marriage in particular. Thomas Scott may have been the most 
sensational and effective of the clerical propagandists, but he was 
not alone. He simply typified the best organized and most articulate 
propaganda in all England. Although the King issued instructions 
to the clergy to prevent their meddling in state matters, they con- 
tinued to preach against Spain.’ If one was silenced, or lodged in 
the Gatehouse for his boldness, another carried on the attack. 
Dr. John Everard, reader at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, was im- 


7The editor of John Chamberlain’s letters to Dudley Carleton presumes that 
Chamberlain is referring to Scott in a letter dated Jan. 20, 1621, which states that 
“one ... a silenced minister is committed about the like matters, and spreading 
of scandalous pamphlets.” (The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman E. 
McClure [The American Philosophical Society; Philadelphia, 1939], II, 336.). If 
this is a reference to Scott, Chamberlain’s information was apparently inaccurate, 
for on Feb. 16, 1621, Thomas Locke wrote to Carleton that “Mr. Scott, a minister 
of Norwich, is sent for concerning the discourse [Vox Populi], but he has gone 
away, it is thought, to Holland.” (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, 
No. 99, p. 224.) On Feb. 3, 1621, Chamberlain himself remarks that “The author 
of Vox Populi is discovered to be one Scott, a minister, being betrayed by the 
printer, who thereby hath saved himself and got his pardon, though the book 
were printed beyond sea.” (Letters, Il, 339.) 

In any case, Scott was able to preach an assize sermon on Mar. 20, 1622, at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and was described at that time as “minister of the word” at 
St. Clements, Ipswich, and chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke. (See Dict. Nat. Biog.) 


8Gardiner, History of England, IV, 347. Chamberlain wrote to Carleton, 
Dec. 22, 1620: “The last week the Bishop of London was willed to call all his 
clergy before him, and to charge them from the King not to meddle in their 
sermons with the Spanish match nor any other matter of state. But for all that on 
Sunday following (whether by chance or otherwise) a young fellow at Paul's 
Cross upon his text (thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass) spake very freely 
in general.” (Letters, II, 331.) 

For a discussion of the part the clergy took in politics at this time see Godfrey 
Davies, “English Political Sermons, 1603-1640,” Huntington Library Quarterly, Ill 
(1939-40), 1-22. 
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prisoned at least twice for sermons against the marriage; Ralph 
Clayton suffered a similar penalty for a sermon on the dangers of 
importing a Spanish ewe; and Samuel Ward of Ipswich incurred 
the royal anger because he caricatured the Spanish ambassador 
with his pencil as well as his tongue. When John Knight at Oxford 
went so far as to say in a sermon that “if kings grow unruly and 
tyrannical they may be corrected and brought into order by 
their subjects,” the King found the doctrine so distasteful that he 
threatened “to have the copy of it publicly burnt by the hangman 
as heretical.”*° Dr. John White, a prebend of St. Paul’s, was con- 
fined to his house even for praying that the King and Prince might 
be preserved from “any that should go about to withdraw them 
from their first love and zeal to religion, which is interpreted as 
a kind of libel.”"* Yet somehow, while others suffered, Scott 
escaped serious penalties, and his pamphlets were widely read by 
Protestants who saw in his utterances a confirmation of their own 
deep convictions. 

In Vox Populi, Scott placed in the mouth of Gondomar observa- 
tions that were most likely to inflame English prejudice. Although 
Englishmen generally hate the thought of the Spanish marriage, 
the ambassador is made to say, two classes favor it: a group of 
begging courtiers and the Roman Catholics, who hope to see their 
religion completely restored. But the plain people loathe the match 
and detest all things Spanish, “as appeared by an uproar and assault 
a day or two before his departure from London, by the appren- 


®Chamberlain to Carleton, Mar. 10, 1621: “But it is not good rubbing on that 
sore ap foreign policy], for one Ward, a special preacher of Ipswich is but 
newly released out of prison (where he lay a good while) for having a picture of 
the Spanish fleet in ’88 with the gun-powder treason, and some other additions of 
his own invention and hand (having some delight and skill in limning) which his 
friends say had lien by him at least seven or eight years, and not looked into till 
now; as likewise another minister (whose name I have forgot) was clapt up for 
collecting and setting out a treatise of the intermarriages of the house of Austria; 
and now this week Dr. Everard (reader at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields) was sent to 
the Gatehouse for — on Sunday was sevenight at the Spanish match, and 
deciphering the craft and cruelty of the Spaniards in all places where they come, 


specially the West Indies, all or most part of what he said, cited and taken out 
of their own authors.” (Letters, II, 350.) 


10Chamberlain to Carleton, Apr. 27, 1622. (Ibid., p. 434. See also pp. 439, 443-) 
11Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 25, 1623. (Ibid., p. 473.) 
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tices,”*? the author adds parenthetically. Thus Scott attributed to 
courtiers and Catholics—classes easy for many Englishmen to sus- 
pect—the responsibility for engineering the Spanish negotiations. 

Scott also made Gondomar explain with suave arrogance his 
methods of circumventing time-honored English law and customs, 
the ambassador even asserts that he had blocked the processes of 
popular government by preventing the summoning of Parliament. 
The last Parliament had met in 1614. James’s refusal to call a new 
Parliament was one of the major grievances of the day; when, 
in 1621, a Parliament was finally convened, the King’s efforts to 
browbeat the Commons angered the public still further. When 
Scott in 1620 made the Spanish ambassador describe his technique 
of stirring up “such a dislike betwixt the King and Lower House 

. . as the King will never endure Parliament again, but rather 
suffer absolute want than receive conditional relief from his sub- 
jects,” ** he was touching an exceedingly sore spot. The common 
lawyers under the leadership of Sir Edward Coke had waged a 
momentous, if temporarily unsuccessful, fight against royal interfer- 
ence in the courts, and the country was being aroused to the danger 
threatening its liberties. In default of Parliament, the lawyers had 
become the voice of a people beginning to see that a King without 
Parliament was a tyrant. Scott’s care to point out the source of 
this tyrannical policy as of Spanish origin was designed to arouse 
the English people to a fuller realization of the meaning of Gon- 
domar’s interference in domestic affairs. 

Boldly Scott goes to the heart of the subject by discussing the 
great controversy over the increase in the royal prerogative. Some 
timeserving courtiers about the King endeavor, for reasons of self- 
interest, to prevent the summoning of Parliament, the pamphleteer 
makes Gondomar report, and these parasites have been encouraged 
by Spain. They persuade the King that “he may rule by his abso- 
lute prerogative without a Parliament, and thus furnish himself 
by marrying with us, and by other domestic projects, without 


12 Vox Populi (1620), sig. Bz. 


18 [bid., sig. B3. For a discussion of the politics involved see David Harris Will- 
son,“Summoning and Dissolving Parliament, 1603-25,” American Historical Review, 
XLV (1939-40), 279-300. 
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subsidies.” Although there are “some free minds amongst them, 
resembling our nobility, who preserve the privilege of subjects 
against sovereign invasion, [and] call for the course of the com- 
mon law (a law proper to their nation), these other time-servers 
cry the laws down and cry up the prerogative, whereby they prey 
upon the subject by suits and exactions, milk the estate and keep 
it poor, procure themselves much suspicion amongst the better and 
more judicious sort, and hate amongst the oppressed commons.” 
Gondomar further boasts that even if a Parliament should be 
summoned he has forestalled honest elections: “Such a course is 
taken as they shall never choose their shire knights and burgesses 
freely” because most of the great landowners, who control the 
political actions of their tenants, “are of our faction, and respect 
their own benefit or grace rather than their country’s good.” 
Thus Scott raised a fundamental constitutional issue that involved 
the people’s liberties. And he raised it in a manner designed to 
stir emotions and arouse public indignation. 

Not merely had the Spanish ambassador influenced the King 
to rule for years without Parliament, but he describes his trickery 
in thwarting legislation in the previous Parliament of 1614—the 
so-called “Addled Parliament”—by setting one faction against an- 
other and by imputing to the Puritans actions fostered by Catholics. 
In the eyes of the King, any cause labeled with the term Puritan 
was ruined—“which very name and shadow the King hates, it 
being a sufficient aspersion to disgrace any person to say he is such, 
and a sufficient bar to stop any suit and utterly to cross it to say it 
smells of or inclines to that party.” *° 

Playing upon the King’s prejudice against the Puritans, and 
taking advantage of the theological controversies in England, 
Gondomar asserts that he has kept alive feuds and nourished schisms 
which not only rend the English church but prevent an effective 
union between England and Scotland. When the King made a 
journey into Scotland, to try to bring about a greater uniformity 
between the two churches, as a step toward closer political unity, 
Spanish troublemakers went along and “stirred up humors and 

14 Vox Populi, sig. B3¥. 

15 bid. 
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factions, and cast in scruples and doubts to hinder and cross the 
proceedings.” ** Factions among the Protestants are a boon beyond 
price to Spanish sympathizers, the ambassador declares—a lesson 
which Scott and many another intelligent preacher were eager to 
drive home to their brethren. 

Other controversial issues which could not fail to react upon 
English prejudices were raised in Vox Populi. Gondomar credits 
himself, for instance, with influencing the King to neglect the 
navy, once the strongest in Christendom, now “unarmed and fit 
for ruin.” By the ambassador’s policy, the East Indian voyages are 
encouraged because they take bullion out of the country and 
waste ships and mariners. Voyages to the West Indies and America, 
on the contrary, he discourages because Englishmen there seek to 
“raise another England to withstand our new Spain in America, 
as this old England opposeth our present State.” *’ 

The English clergy for more than a decade had been energet- 
ically preaching up the idea of expansion overseas as a bulwark 
against Spain.* They generally believed, and frequently asserted 
in spoken and printed sermons, that Spain must be checkmated in 
America lest she become unconquerable. In the light of con- 
temporary discussion, Scott’s allusion to the problem of national 
expansion meant more to his readers than appears on the surface. 

Scott also took advantage of current indignation over the exe- 
cution of Sir Walter Raleigh, to suggest that his death was the 
result of Spanish hostility to his encroachments upon American 
soil. Thousands of loyal Protestants found in Raleigh a hero. His 
efforts to encourage explorations and to establish colonies in 
America were regarded as steps in the right direction. Despite 
accusations against him of freethinking and atheism, he appealed 
particularly to those members of the clergy who exerted their 
efforts in behalf of colonial expansion. When he was executed in 
1618, a wave of sympathy swept England, for Englishmen be- 
lieved that the King had sent him to the block in order to propitiate 


16 [bid., sig. C2. 
11 [bid., sig. Bar&v, 


18In a forthcoming book to be entitled “Religion and Empire,” I have discussed 
in detail the efforts of the clergy to encourage colonization overseas. 
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Spain. Hence Scott found in Raleigh’s death another grievance 
against Spain, and he made Gondomar rub his hands gleefully 
over the vengeance prepared for his victim. One of the most viru- 
lent passages in Vox Populi is Gondomar’s description of the way 
he hounded Raleigh to death “because I would bring to an igno- 
minious death that old pirate, who is one of the last now living, 
bred under that deceased English virago, and by her flesht in our 
blood and ruin.”** With Raleigh out of the way, Gondomar was 
confident that he could stop the mouths of Englishmen henceforth 
and “quench the heat and valor of that nation that none should 
dare hereafter to undertake the like, or be so hardy as to look 
out at sea, or breathe upon our coasts.” To Englishmen who be- 
lieved that Scott’s hoax was a genuine revelation of Gondomar’s 
influence upon their king, this statement of smug satisfaction at 
the death of a national hero was highly inflammatory. 

Moreover, other assertions in Vox Populi were intended to add 
fuel to the same flames. Throughout the tract there are constant 
assertions by Gondomar that he has assisted English Catholics and 
hopes to see the heretics rooted out. Concerning the opinions and 
the rights of Englishmen, he speaks with utter contempt. The 
preachers he especially disdains, and he reveals that he has man- 
aged to have silenced and even brought to jail presumptuous 
clergymen who dared oppose the Spanish cause.”® To stifle free- 
dom of thought and expression in England, the ambassador has 
even prevented the formation of libraries and bought up books 
and manuscripts to keep them out of the hands of heretics. Had 
he been in England at the time, he would have thwarted the 
establishment of Sir Thomas Bodley’s library. Care should be 
taken, he indicates, to see that books are available only to Catholics 
of Spanish sympathy, “and to this end, an especial eye would be 
had upon the library of one Sir Robert Cotton (an ingrosser of 
antiquities) that whensoever it come to be broken up (either 
before his death or after) the most choice and singular pieces 


19 Vox Populi, sig. C1. The phrasing of this passage suggests that the original 
composition was before Raleigh’s death. 


20 Ibid., sig. C3. 
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might be gleaned and gathered up by a Catholic hand.” ** Oddly 
enough, Vox Populi was reprinted in 1659 and 1679 as A Choice 
Narrative of Count Gondomar’s Transactions During His Em- 
bassy in England. By ... Sir Robert Cotton, Knight and Baronet. 

The extent of contemporary circulation of Vox Populi may be 
indicated by the four editions brought out in 1620. It also appeared 
as the first item in a collection of Scott’s pamphlets, dated 1622-23. 
A version in French, entitled Voix du peuple, was printed in 
1621. A sequel, described as a “Second Part,” was written by Scott, 
but the exact date of its first appearance is in doubt. 

The success of Vox Populi led Scott to try another propagandic 
hoax—an anti-Spanish speech which he put into the mouth of Sir 
Edward Cecil and published as A Speech Made In The Lower 
House Of Parliament, Anno. 1621. By Sir Edward Cicill, Colonell. 
Printed 1621. John Chamberlain sent a copy to Dudley Carleton 
on November 16, 1622, and indicated that the publication was 
recent.” On December 21 he stated his agreement with Carleton’s 
view that the speech was not by Cecil “but that one Turner about 
him was the true father.” ** Nevertheless, the sentiments might have 
been Cecil’s, and the oration is a forceful indictment of the ambi- 
tion of Spain to control the whole of Europe and to become a 
world dictatorship. Incidentally, it points out the Arminians of 
Holland as potential collaborationists with Spain and warns against 
the danger of that schism—a favorite theme of Scott’s. S. R. 
Gardiner, who thought, when he was composing his History of 
England, that the speech was a genuine utterance by Cecil in the 
House of Commons, discovered his error before publication, but 
observed: “Whoever was the author, the speech does him great 
credit. There is a fine ring in its language from beginning to end. 
Nothing, in the course of writing this work, has been more painful 
than the act of drawing my pen, in obedience to the laws of 


21 [bid., sig. Dir&v, 


22 Letters, Il, 464. The authorship of this speech is attributed to Scott by Dict. 
Nat. Biog. and the Short-Title Catalogue. There is no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the attribution. The ideas, phraseology, and style are similar to those found 
in Scott’s other works. 


23 Letters, II, 469. 
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historical veracity, through the extracts which I had credulously 
inserted in the text.” ** 

During the last five years of James’s reign, Scott wrote at least 
twenty-five pamphlets forcefully attacking the King’s policy of 
conciliation toward Spain and advocating open war against the 
Catholic powers. Constantly he reiterated the necessity of fighting 
in defense of the King’s son-in-law, the Elector of the Palatinate, 
who had lost both the Bohemian throne and his native territory. 
Incessantly Scott demanded action in behalf of the United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands. If England continued to sleep and allowed 
Spain to dominate the world, then the liberties of Englishmen 
would soon be in jeopardy. The futility of trusting in Spanish 
treaties, the folly of trying to do business with the King of Spain 
and the House of Austria, and the political suicide of allowing 
Holland and the Protestant German states to be swallowed piece- 
meal are themes that run through all of Scott’s writings. 

In A Relation Of Some speciall points concerning the State of 
Holland (1621), Scott declares that it should be the aim of every 
true patriot to “show that all treaties of peace and truce to be made 
with the King of Spain are wholly unprofitable for our state, as 
whereby the said King only seeketh to abust us, and suddenly to 
cast a net over our heads.” “The name of peace is a beautiful 
thing,” ** the author adds, but war must be preferred by the Dutch 
to a false peace with Spain. The truce which Spain had made with 
the United Provinces in 1609 expired in 1621, and Scott, like many 
other Protestants in both England and Holland, was agitating for 
a resumption of the war. In this pamphlet, written as if by a Dutch- 
man, he demonstrates that another truce would simply lull Holland 
into security until Spain felt able to destroy all Dutch liberties. 
Spain’s plan is to divide the Protestant world and annihilate the 
separate countries one by one. If England connives at such a policy, 
her own fate will be sealed. That is Scott’s lesson for his coun- 
trymen. 

The desirability of a close alliance between England and the 
United Provinces was the main theme of The Belgicke Pismire 

24 Gardiner, History of England, IV, 29. 

25 Scott, A Relation (1621), preface and p. 3. 
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(1622), a sermon-like treatise elaborating the text from Proverbs 
6:6—“Go to the pismire [ant], O sluggard, behold her ways and 
be wise.” To Englishmen, Scott holds up the Dutch as the very 
patterns of thrift, diligence, and industry. In a dedication “To the 
true-hearted British readers,” the author declares his purpose “not 
only to show you the necessary dependency betwixt our Kingdom 
of Great Britain and the United Provinces, but also to comfort 
and strengthen you against all fears that are or may be interjected 
by the subtilty and malice of our adversaries, or our own mis- 
conceit or diffidence.” Again he emphasizes the danger of trusting 
Spain and alienating England’s natural and true friends, the Dutch. 
In the East Indies, where the Dutch and English were commercial 
rivals, the two countries should unite against Spain rather than fight 
each other. At any cost, Spain must be prevented from controlling 
the East and West Indies. An alliance for this purpose between 
England and Holland should be the constant goal of both nations, 
Scott declares. 

The anomalous position of England in the conflict between 
Spain and the United Provinces was vividly set forth in A Tongue- 
Combat, Lately Happening Betweene two English Souldiers in the 
Tilt-boat of Grauesend, The One Going To Serve the King of 
Spaine, the other to serue the States Generall of the WVnited Prov- 
inces. W herein the Cause, Course, and Continuance of those Warres, 
is debated and declared (1623). So eager was King James to placate 
Spain that in the spring of 1622 he permitted Gondomar to recruit 
one regiment in England and another in Scotland for service against 
the Dutch. English and Scotch Catholics flocked to the Spanish 
standard and the troops were quickly raised and sent overseas. 
Meanwhile, Protestants had gone to fight with the Dutch, and 
Englishmen found themselves facing each other in battle. Scott’s 
tract, cast in the form of a dialogue between Red Scarf, a Catholic, 
and Tawny Scarf, a Protestant soldier, presents a résumé of rela- 
tions between England and Spain, in which Tawny Scarf demon- 
strates that English Catholics are dupes and fools to believe that 
they will prosper under the “universal monarchy” contemplated 
by the King of Spain. He gives a recitation of Spanish cruelties to 
foreign people and describes the hardships resulting from the annul- 
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ment of marriages between Catholics and Protestants—a sobering 
suggestion for readers in England, where mixed marriages were 
not infrequent. 

In nearly every one of Scott’s pamphlets, he repeats in some form 
his belief in the urgent necessity of an enduring friendship between 
England and the Protestant Netherlands. Likewise, he never lets 
his readers forget the plight of Princess Elizabeth, the daughter 
of King James, who had married the Elector of the Palatinate and 
was now the throneless Queen of Bohemia. She and her husband 
are represented as the standard-bearers of Protestantism. 

When negotiations for the Spanish marriage finally came to an 
end in December, 1623, all Protestant England rejoiced, but Scott 
had not yet said everything that was on his mind concerning the 
duplicity of the Spaniards. Moreover, he had some further lessons 
to read to his countrymen. If space will not permit a complete 
analysis of his tracts,”* the themes of two or three deserve mention 
in any discussion of Jacobean propaganda. 


26 All of the pamphlets attributed to Scott make perfectly clear their propa- 
gandic purpose, and the same themes are constantly repeated. The most significant 
tracts are discussed in the text of this essay. Others of interest for their propaganda, 
but not mentioned in the text, are: 

(1) Newes From Pernassus (1622). For the most part a translation of Traiano 
Boccalini’s Pietra del paragone politico, it adds a plea for aid to the Elector of 
the Palatinate. 

(2) An Experimentall Discoverie Of Spanish Practises (1623). The treatise 
prints a document purporting to reveal the Spanish king’s plan to subdue England 
and make it a part of his world monarchy. The subjection of England is a 
necessary prelude to the completion of Spain’s ambitious program. England 
should seize territory in the New World as a bulwark against Spain. An alliance 
between England and the United Provinces is particularly desirable. England 
must fight to preserve its liberty. A righteous war is preferable to a shameful 
peace. “And therefore, though I commend peace before war, yet if a country 
cannot obtain a good peace without a war, I think it consequently follows that 
it is necessary for you to make a war with your enemy whilst you have the 
advantage in your hands, whereby you may lay a foundation of a sure peace 
for your self.” (P. 3.) 

(3) The Proiector. Teaching A Direct, Sure, and ready way to restore the 
decayes of the Church and State both in Honour and Revenue. Delivered In A 
Sermon before the ludges in Norwich, at Summer Assizes there holden, Anno 
1620 (1623). Scott praises Queen Elizabeth extravagantly for her courageous 
foreign policy, and, by implication, contrasts her rule with that of James. 

(4) Vox Dei The Voyce Of God (1623). The author urges a declaration of 
war upon Spain, He recommends that both England and Holland give up notions 
of an empire in the Far East and concentrate their attention on the New World. 

(5) Digitus Dei (1623). This is a sermon attacking the Catholics and citing 
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Late in 1623, talk was rife that the King would be persuaded to 
summon Parliament, which he did, most unwillingly, on Decem- 
ber 28. Shortly before Parliament was called, Scott printed, over 
his own name, two sermons entitled The High-Waies Of God And 
The King (1623), which rebuke the sins of the times. Of greater 
interest than his indictment of iniquity, however, was a final “Post- 
script to all Christian readers, especially to my brethren and fellow- 
laborers in the ministry, and to the freeholders,” which appealed 
to voters to select proper members of Parliament. The King’s word 
is not absolute in law, as is God’s, Scott declares, but the Kin 
confirms the laws of Parliament, which represents the voice of the 
whole people. Hence it is a godly duty to elect honest men to 
speak for the people. “Be therefore wary,” the preacher warns, 
“when you hear a Parliament summoned by his Majesty, whom 
you choose knights of the shire and burgesses of corporations; 





evidence of their wickedness and treachery. Spain is planning the ruin of 
England, France, the United Provinces, and the Palatinate. 

(6) The Spaniards Perpetuall Designes To An Vniversall Monarchie. Trans- 
lated according to the French (1624). A description of the land hunger of Spain, 
with particular mention of encroachments on the Palatinate. 

(7) Votivae Angliae: Or, The Desires And Wishes Of England. Contained in 
a Patheticall Discourse, presented to the King on New-yeares Day last (1624). 
Dedicated “To Great Brittaines Great Hope, Charles, Prince of Wales,” this 
tract is a plea for the restoration of the Elector of the Palatinate by force of arms. 

(8) Certaine Reasons And Arguments Of Policie, Why the King of England 
should hereafter giue over all further Treatie, and enter into warre with the 
Spaniard (1624). Argues that since Spain and the House of Austria cannot be 
trusted, war is the only means of establishing a lasting peace. 

(9) Aphorismes Of State: Or Certaine secret Articles for the re-edifying of 
the Romish Church agreed vpon, and approued in Councell, by the Colledge of 
Cardinalls in Rome, shewed and deliuered vnto Pope Gregory the 15. a little 
before his death (1624). Scott’s version and interpretation of twenty-nine articles 
alleged to have been drawn up for the recovery of Rome’s power from the 
heretics. 

(10) Englands loy For Suppressing the Papists, and Banishing the Priests and 
lesuites (1624). An exultation over the renewed laws against recusants enacted 
in 1624. 

iar Symmachia: Or, A True-Loves Knot. Tyed, Betwixt Great Britaine and 
the Vnited Prouinces, by the wisedome of King lames, and the States Generall; 
the Kings of France, Denmarke, and Sweden, the Duke of Sauoy, with the States 
of Venice being Witnesses and Assistants. For the Weale And Peace Of Chris- 
tendome (1624). An expression of satisfaction over the stiffening attitude toward 
Spain. Scott also makes a plea for greater understanding between England and 
Holland and urges a settlement of their difficulties in the East Indies. 
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that is, whom you constitute in your places to repair or make 
these high-ways of the King, wherein you are bound to walk 
obediently for conscience’s sake.” *” 

A few months later Scott published Vox Regis [1624?], in which 
he called attention to the alteration in the state. The danger of the 
Prince’s marriage with the Infanta was presumably over, Parlia- 
ment had convened, and the King had made a speech regarded by 
the author as evidence of His Majesty’s recognition of his subjects’ 
wisdom in opposing the Spanish alliance. But Scott took care to 
draw a moral from recent events. “I suppose it not perilous now 
to point at that which the whole State hath taken notice of, and 
worthily reformed,” he observes. “I spake before that there might 
be notice taken of the necessity, and laws made to redress enormi- 
ties. For this I prayed to God and the King.” * Scott also flatly 
asserts that a prince cannot marry without the consent of Parlia- 
ment—a very revolutionary idea in 1624. And he not only prints 
excerpts from the King’s speech but quotes at length from the 
petition of grievances presented to Parliament. The purpose of the 
tract was partly to justify his previous propaganda and partly to 
remind the public of the rights and privileges of Englishmen 
through their representatives in Parliament. 

The public interest demanded that he hazard his personal liberty 
to bring “the common people’s private and retired discourses” to 
public notice, Scott asserts, in explanation of his methods. Because 
the guards around the King not only protected His Majesty from 
personal danger but also from the approach of his true friends, 
some means had to be taken to attract the royal attention. The 
pamphlet called Vox Populi had succeeded in doing this and in 
expressing the fears of loyal English subjects for the safety of the 
state. To the charge that he had hidden his name out of fear, 
Scott replies that anonymity was merely prudence, for authority 
is sometimes hasty and rash in meting out undeserved punishment.” 

Some critics had objected to the fictional method of Vox Populi, 


27Scott, The High-Waies (1623), p. 86. 
28 Scott, Vox Regis [1624?], p. 18. 
29 [bid., pp. 3-7. 
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and had complained that the author had written “not like a divine 
but like a fabulous poet.” But Scott explains that “sometimes Kings 
are content in plays and masks to be admonished of divers things.” *° 
And, as for the tract’s being fiction, “was it not called Vox Populi 
to note it only probable, and possible, and likely, not historical? . . . 
And might I not borrow a Spanish name or two, as well as French 
or Italian, to grace this comedy with stately actors? Or must they 
only be reserved for kingly tragedies? Why not Gondomar as well 
as Hieronimo or Duke d’Alva? And why not Philip as well as 
Peter, or Alfonso, or Caesar? Or might not I make as bold with 
them, as they with our Black Prince, or Henry the Eighth, or 
Edward the Sixth, or Queen Elizabeth, or King James, or the 
King and Queen of Bohemia? If this be censurable for being a 
fiction, it is surely for lack of a fool, which, they say, comedies 
should not be without, and for a need, this witty objector may 
supply the place.” * 

In the late summer of 1624, rumors were afloat that Gondomar, 
who had gone back to Spain in 1622, was expected to return once 
more to England as the official Spanish envoy. English Protestants 
heard this as the worst sort of news; and Prince Charles and the 
Duke of Buckingham, now bitterly hostile to Spain, did not relish 
the idea of having the wily minister again at the King’s elbow ” 
At this juncture, Scott rose to the occasion and published The 
Second Part Of Vox Populi or Gondamar appearing in the likenes 
of Matchiauell in a Spanish Parliament, wherein are discouered 
his treacherous @ subtile Practises To the ruine as well of England, 
as the Netherlandes Faithfully Translated out of the Spanish Coppie 
by a well-willer to England and Holland. The Second Edition 
(1624).°* The title-page bears a full-length portrait of Gondomar, 
with an inset picture of the ambassador in his mule litter. The tract 


30 [bid., pp. 15, 34. 

31 [bid., p. 10. 

32 Gardiner, History of England, V, 269. 

33 The only copy of the first edition recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue is the 
one preserved in the Marsh Library, Dublin. The date 1620 is assigned to it, but 


it may be later in composition. The second edition evidently was completely 
revised, for, throughout, it refers to events of late 1623 and early 1624. 
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has two dedications, one in front addressed to the King and Queen 
of Bohemia and Maurice, Prince of Orange, and one in conclusion 
addressed to Parliament. Scott signed his initials to both dedica- 
tions. The first page of the text has a picture of the Spanish Council 
gathered around a table; from behind a throne the Devil peeps. 
The tract begins with a statement of the rejoicing in England 
over the collapse of the Spanish-marriage negotiations, and “the 
safe and single return of the Prince of Great Britain” from Spain. 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham had arrived at Portsmouth 
on October 5, 1623. In the discussion by members of the Spanish 
Council, Gondomar, as in the earlier tract, does most of the talking. 
His report is another damning description of the trickery employed 
to direct the domestic and foreign policies of England for the 
benefit of Spain. In anticipation of Gondomar’s return, Scott clearly 
wanted to stir up fresh animosity against the hated Spaniard. 
England is ready to drop like a ripe apple into the lap of Spain, 
the ambassador explains. During his service there he had taken 
pains to suborn the English Catholics, who, at the proper time, 
will betray their Protestant brethren. In token of their favor to 
Spain, they have contributed huge sums of money and exported 
much coin, to the detriment of English prosperity. Englishmen 
generally are soft with the love of ease, and they naively conceive 
that all things foreign are desirable. Their anxiety to learn Spanish, 
for example, has provided an opportunity for skilful teachers in 
the pay of Spain to spread much subversive information. Although 
the recent turn of events had been a diplomatic defeat for Spain, 
Gondomar had shrewdly provided against such a possibility. Many 
priests are strategically placed, some in such clever disguises as 
cooks and household servants that they can never be detected. 
Even though England may turn against Spain for a season, Gon- 
domar urges his government to maintain its hold through secret 
agents and Englishmen favorable to Spain. Although the common 
people cannot be restrained in their hostility, many influential 
nobles and gentlemen, for their own ends, will be easily persuaded 
to betray their country. The death of Raleigh, who had been 
instrumental “in stirring up the hatred of the English and other 
nations against us,” has proved a great advantage. Although 
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Raleigh’s condemnation for treason in 1603 “was the hatchet, yet 
the hand was mine that gave him the blow,” the ambassador boasts. 
The English are easily fooled, Gondomar asserts. By holding out 
the hope of peace, and by many smooth words, he had kept them 
in suspense and soothed them until the Palatinate was lost and 
Bohemia secured for the Catholic powers. 

When the time comes for war to be waged against England, 
Gondomar has the most exact military information, obtained by 
his spies and by his own observations. In the summer, under color 
of taking the air, he had viewed the entire country, and “there was 
no fortification, haven, creek, or landing place about the coast of 
England, but I got a platform and draught thereof. I learned the 
depth of all their channels. I was acquainted with all sands, shelves, 
rocks, rivers that might impeach or make for invasion. I had per- 
petually in a roll the names of all the ships of King James his navy 
royal. I knew to a hair of what burthen every ship was, what ord- 
nance she carried, what numbers of sailors, who were the captains, 
for what places they were bound, which were in repair and fit for 
service, and which not. I knew the strength of the Tower of 
London, what armor, ordnance, small shot, and powder it might 
afford.” ** The quality of his espionage had been demonstrated to 
the Spanish Council when he reported the full details of Raleigh’s 
expedition to Guiana, although only three people in the whole of 
England were supposed to know even the destination of the voyage. 

In short, Gondomar claims that his spies and agents were so 
spread over England that no information escaped him. If a preacher 
uttered a prayer or delivered a sermon prejudicial to the Spanish 
cause, his agents took notes, and soon the offending minister found 
himself charged with some offense against the state. Everard, Whit- 
ing, Clayton, Ward, and others had suffered from charges adroitly 
brought by Gondomar’s secret service. Speeches made in the courts 
of justice, in the Star Chamber, and in Parliament were carefully 
scrutinized. His agents were everywhere, and not even private 
conversations were safe from his discovery. 


84Scott, The Second Part Of Vox Populi (1624), p. 16. 
35 [bid., p. 15. 
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Against the return of this diplomat, at once so able and so treach- 
erous, Scott chose to issue a public warning over his own initials. 
When the second edition of The Second Part of Vox Populi was 
published, the doughty minister was in Utrecht and had small 
cause to fear the authorities. But by then King James had almost 
ceased to rule, and Prince Charles and Buckingham were not 
offended at revelations of Spanish duplicity. They, too, had had 
their fingers burned. 

The change in the official attitude toward Spain encouraged 
Scott to publish several more indictments of James’s foreign policy. 
Most of these tracts had probably been written earlier and may have 
circulated in manuscript. Although the policy of the Prince and 
Buckingham had veered away from Spain, Scott evidently believed 
that it was desirable to continue his efforts to consolidate public 
opinion against the old enemy. 

A celestial conference of English royalty, including all the Tudor 
sovereigns and Prince Henry, to vote on the Spanish match was 
the theme of Vox Coeli, Or Newes From Heaven. . . . Printed in 
Elisium. 1624. The consultation, somewhat suggestive of Milton’s 
debate between the fallen angels, reviews European politics and 
decides against collaboration with Spain. Only Queen Mary votes 
for the marriage of Prince Charles and the Infanta, and because of 
that evidence of perversity God himself reads her a lecture. Despite 
the Almighty’s displeasure, she writes a letter to Gondomar ex- 
plaining how to corrupt English Catholics; and she also sends a 
message to her coreligionists urging them to be active and busy in 
the furtherance of the Catholic and Spanish cause. In words almost 
like those of Milton’s Satan, she reminds them that “to live idle is 
effeminate and base.” ** King Henry VIII, who acts as chairman of 
the tribunal, reminds the group of Holland’s courage in challenging 
the might of Spain with a handful of men while “Great Britain’s 
huge infinity will not.”*’ Queen Elizabeth calls the roll of her 
famous seamen who dared the Iberian enemy, and Prince Henry 
adds a graceful tribute to the Duke of Buckingham by listing him 


36 Scott, Vox Coeli (1624), sig. Mqy. 
87 [bid., sig. G3. 
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among later heroes—proof that Scott had composed or revised his 
tract after the Duke’s return from Spain, when, for a brief interval, 
he was a national hero. 

An effort to frighten Englishmen—and King James—with a reci- 
tation of Spanish plots is evident in Robert Earle Of Essex His 
Ghost. Sent from Elizian: To The Nobility, Gentry, And Com- 
munaltie Of England. Printed in Paradise. 1624. The Ghost of Essex 
suggests that Spaniards are eager to dethrone and assassinate the 
King. Oddly, for one who had been executed by Queen Elizabeth, 
Essex draws a damaging contrast between the power of England in 
the age of Elizabeth, “that glorious Queen,” and the nation’s timo- 
rousness under James—an alteration almost sufficient to make the 
wraith weep. When he considers the rulers of ‘Spain and Austria, 
drunk on the blood of Christians, he marvels that Protestant princes 
do not stop the fury, “especially that your King, who is a pro- 
fessor of the gospel, and faith’s great defender on earth, is so back- 
ward in the business.” ** Surely these were strong words for Scott 
to write, even if the King was in his dotage and the Prince and 
Buckingham at outs with Philip IV. 

The contrast between the courage of Queen Elizabeth and the 
cowardice of James I occurs frequently in Scott’s works—some- 
times thinly veiled under polite phrases, sometimes openly stated, 
as in Essex’ speech. In The Belgick Souldier: Warre Was A Bless- 
ing (1624) Scott makes a bold attack on James’s policy of peace 
and reminds his readers of the heroes of the previous reign. As in 
Israel of old, a slothful peace has brought degeneracy and evil. 
Only Englishmen who have been seduced by Spanish wiles or 
bribed by Spanish gold fail to recognize the danger of further con- 
ciliation of the Catholic rulers. The power of Philip IV and the 
House of Austria must be destroyed by armed might, Scott cries 
with the fervor—and persistence—of Cato. 

In a half dozen other pamphlets, published after the breakdown 
of the Spanish-marriage negotiations,*’ Scott continued to warn 
England against Catholic enemies at home and abroad and to 


38 Scott, Robert Earle Of Essex His Ghost (1624), p. 17. 


39For other titles, see n. 26. 
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belabor the foreign policies of King James, whom he plainly de- 
spised. His last tract, entitled Sir Walter Rawleighs Ghost. Or 
Englands Forewarner (1626), printed in Utrecht shortly before 
the author’s assassination, once more discloses Gondomar’s trickery 
and calls attention to the hazard of listening to diplomats’ lies. Using 
the familiar fiction of Gondomar appearing before the Spanish 
Council, Scott reveals further plans of the Spaniards to circum- 
vent England. But under the new sovereign the nation will be 
prepared. In one year the country has already made greater military 
progress than in all of the twenty-two previous years, and now 
has become “a nursery of excellent and exquisite soldiers.” *° Fright- 
ened by the appearance of the ghost of Raleigh, Gondomar confesses 
to much of his knavery and admits that he had been driven to 
unlawful practices because only England stood between Spain and 
world domination. But England could not be destroyed, and Spain’s 
ambition for a world monarchy was thwarted. On this note of 
triumph, Thomas Scott ended his career of pamphleteering. 

Some of Scott’s tracts went through several editions, and the 
author reached a large and diverse audience. Although other 
writers attacked the foreign policy of the King with courage, none 
equaled Scott in the persistence and vigor with which he waged his 
pamphlet war. In these writings, the intelligent Protestant groups, 
notably the London middle class, found an expression of their own 
opinions. Scott’s attacks not only reflected but confirmed the 
dominant political prejudices of thousands of honest citizens who 
were growing increasingly restive under the threat of Spanish 
influence in English affairs. By a strange irony, for once the preach- 
ers and the players made common cause in this anti-Spanish propa- 
ganda, and Thomas Middleton, a dramatist little given to traffic 
with the clergy, drew heavily on Scott’s works in A Game at 
Chess (licensed on June 12, 1624).* 

49Scott, Sir Walter Rawleighs Ghost (1626), p. 4. 


41For evidence of Middleton’s indebtedness to Scott, see A Game at Chesse, 
ed. R. C. Bald (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 139-42, 149, 152-54, 158. For a summary of 
the history of this interesting political satire, see, in addition to the foregoing work, 
G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941), I, 11-14. It may 
be worth noting that the Earl of Pembroke, Scott’s patron, wrote a letter to the 
President of the Council, requesting leniency for the players who acted A Game 
at Chess. 
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Not only were Scott’s essays convincing in their logic and rea- 
soning, but they were also eminently readable—a quality not always 
found in seventeenth-century polemical writings. No parade of 
unnecessary learning slows the reader. Scott was intent upon per- 
suading laymen of the truth and justice of his cause, and, like a 
few of the preachers who wrote in behalf of colonization in Ameri- 
ca, he expressed himself with clarity, pungency, and brevity. As 
a stylist in pamphleteering he set an excellent example. As a 
propagandist he had much to teach his age about manner and 
technique. The political propagandists of the later Civil War 
may have learned a vast deal from their Jacobean predecessors, 
the ablest of whom was Thomas Scott, sometime parson of Nor- 
wich and Utrecht. 

















The 
Founding Fathers and “Splendid Isolation” 


By Louts B. Wricut 


O’ ALL political dogmas, the one that Americans have clung to 

with the greatest tenacity and the least success is the docsrine 
of isolation from international entanglements and responsibility. 
For more than a century and a half, we have encouraged the expan- 
sion of foreign trade and simultaneously proclaimed our resolute 
determination to stay clear of political and military involvement 
overseas—an understandable but naive desire to have our cake and 
eat it too. We have demanded law and order and peace, that men 
might pursue the ends of commerce, but as a nation we have been 
averse to assuming our share of responsibility in maintaining the 
rights of peaceful pursuits. 

Not until flagrant encroachments reach our very doorsteps are 
we willing to bestir ourselves and to admit that we are a part of a 
complex and mutually dependent world. Almost invariably the 
United States finds itself embroiled in the major conflagrations of 
Europe, and always the nation is unready—woefully unprepared 
in mind and matter. And afterward we are shamefully eager to shirk 
any responsibility to prevent the recurrence of general war. We 
cherish the illusion that we can live apart, hide our heads in the sand, 
and forget the unpleasant existence of Europe and Asia when that 
existence proves unprofitable or dangerous. 

When the present war is over, many Americans will want to 
follow the same fatal course that we have taken after other wars. 
Deep-rooted is the belief that we have no responsibility to the rest 
of the world. The plans and efforts of statesmen like Woodrow 
Wilson are readily dismissed as academic idealism, not practicable 
and not acceptable to common-sense, rule-of-thumb politicians who 
presume to understand the realities of international affairs. The 
so-called practical politicians traditionally demand a return to “nor- 
malcy,” a withdrawal from the vexing business of trying to manage 
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the world, and a concentration upon our own concerns of making 
money and living well. It must be said, in truth, that Americans are 
not alone in that desire. The reaction is natural after an exhausting 
war. But the argument has had a particular appeal in this country, 
where much of the public still believes the attainment of isolation 
is possible. This line of reasoning has always found favor with a 
majority of voters at the conclusion of war, and statesmen who 
dissented have found themselves headed down the lonely road 
towerd retirement among altruistic idealists and visionaries who 
dream of enduring settlements which politicians damn as unwork- 
able. And yet always the “practical” solutions fail and the great 
public once more pays with its property and its blood the cost of 
shortsightedness. 

That Americans still believe in the illusion of isolation results in 
part from historical and geographical ignorance and in part from 
the deliberate deception of scheming vote-seekers. Such candidates 
for office may themselves be similarly ignorant, but ignorance is 
less excusable in potential leaders. 

The two statesmen who have been most often quoted—and mis- 
quoted—in defense of political isolation are Washington and Jeffer- 
son. Since their day, few orators, in advocating the policy of 
aloofness, have failed to pilfer sentences from Washington’s Fare- 
well Address and Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address. Although 
historians have earnestly labored to show with some precision what 
Washington and Jefferson meant in 1796 and 1801—to explain the 
meaning of the words in their historical context—the public has 
come to regard these documents as basic and inspired arguments 
against all participation in international affairs. Such is the effect 
of constant iteration. If the devil quotes Scripture for his purposes, 
surely politicians and editors have applied the same technique in 
quoting, out of context, the wisdom of the Founding Fathers in 
support of arguments about conditions totally different a century 
and a half later. Historians therefore cannot demonstrate too often 
the necessity of viewing history in its proper perspective, of apprais- 
ing Washington’s and Jefferson’s utterances in the light of their 
contemporary meaning and purpose. 

That Washington’s Farewell Address was a defense of his own 
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policies and a plea for caution in foreign relations during the im- 
mediate future, rather than an attempt to establish a permanent 
foreign policy for the nation, is now a commonplace of historical 
interpretation.’ The general public, however, is still encouraged 
by orators and editors to accept the Address as a piece of prophecy, 
an inspired document as valid in the twentieth as in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Actually, in the preparation of the Farewell Address, Washing- 
ton was moved, not only by a natural desire to make a dignified 
reply to critics of his administration, but also to issue a warning 
against movements which he believed might destroy the internal 
unity of the nation. He was not thinking about dim futurity but 
about the nation during the next twenty years at most, as he makes 
abundantly clear elsewhere in his writings. The Address repre- 
sented the wisdom of Washington and his most trusted advisers. 
Drafts were prepared by Alexander Hamilton and James Madison, 
but it was Hamilton’s version which Washington finally accepted 
as the basis for his own editorial revision. 

The parts which have become the Holy Writ of isolationism 
are the familiar passages emphasizing the advantage of “our detached 
and distant situation” which enables us “to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world”; the passages citing 
the dangers if we “entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice”; and the 
warnings that, since “Europe has a set of primary interests, which 
to us have none, or very remote relations,” we must be on guard 
to avoid the controversies and quarrels of European nations, and, 
even in our commercial relations, “to have with them as little 
political connection as possible.” Often quoted is the statement that 
our safest course is a prudent neutrality, equally avoiding animosity 
and prejudice toward one country, and unwise and emotional 
friendship for another. 

Less often noticed are the remarks in the Address implying that 

1A detailed study of the background of the Farewell Address has been made 
in Samuel Flagg Bemis, “Washington’s Farewell Address: A Foreign Policy of 
Independence,” The American Historical Review, XXXIX (1933-34), 250-68. 


See also Roland G. Usher, “Washington and Entangling Alliances,” North Ameri- 
can Review, CCIV (1916), 29-38. 
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all of this advice is the counsel of the moment, that “if we remain 
one people, under an efficient government, the period is not far off 
when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may 
at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected.” Clearly 
Washington was suggesting with all the dignity at his command 
that a weak nation, not yet united within itself, could pursue no 
other course than that taken in his Neutrality Proclamation of 
April 22, 1793, which was followed by the first Neutrality Act, 
passed by Congress on December 5, 1794. When the nation has 
grown strong, he hints, such measures may be taken as new con- 
ditions demand. Passages like these, coupled with his pleas for unity, 
for national instead of sectional interests, for the establishment of 
sound credit, and for watchfulness against foreign intrigues in 
domestic affairs, prove—if proof were needed—that Washington 
was giving realistic advice about the little nation as it was, not as 
it might be ten or more generations later. 

The most elementary prudence required that the United States 
during Washington’s administration walk softly and keep out of 
the sight of great nations. England had no cause to love an upstart 
commonwealth composed of a parcel of rebels against imperial 
authority—a country that would not, or could not, carry out its 
promises to pay its debts, a country that wanted all the trade 
privileges of the imperial mercantile system without being a part 
of the system. France had no better opinion of the United States. 
She had been an ally, to be sure, in the War for Independence, but 
the government of Louis XVI had not then been moved by any 
pure love of liberty. And, though Jefferson and other Americans 
had been closely associated with certain of the leaders of the French 
Revolution and had formed sincere friendships with individual 
Frenchmen, France as a nation, both before and after the Revo- 
lution, looked upon the little republic across the Atlantic merely 
as a region for exploitation—a country so weak that it could be 
treated with contempt. 

When the First Coalition of European monarchies went to war 
against revolutionary France in 1793, France and England alike 
expected to utilize the United States as they saw fit. England wanted 
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the use of our ports and harbors, as well as our raw materials, 
especially naval stores, foodstuffs, and tobacco. France especially 
needed our merchant shipping and our wheat, which these vessels 
would transport. With more contempt than tact, the two nations 
sought to whip the United States into line. The effrontery of 
Citizen Genét and his blatant activities for France were not to be 
equaled until the deeds of the Kaiser’s emissaries in 1916. England’s 
agents were almost as contemptuous and more persistent. Both 
England and France actively meddled in our domestic politics 
until factionalism between partisans of those countries grew so 
bitter that the split threatened to engulf the country in irreconcil- 
able strife. Thomas Jefferson, then serving as Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State, was charged by his enemies with being a rabid inter- 
ventionist in favor of France, and, though the accusation was com- 
pletely false, Jefferson, in the interest of harmony within the gov- 
ernment, at last resigned on December 30, 1793. 

This was the background of Washington’s Neutrality Proclama- 
tion of 1793, and these conditions determined his counsel in the 
Farewell Address. No act of the United States at that time would 
have altered the course of European history. The United States 
was too weak to influence France or the Coalition for peace or war. 
Although both sides wanted our assistance as a convenience, the 
weight of the little country would have been scarcely perceptible 
in either scale—hardly as important as the least nation today. There 
-was no question of the United States’ moral responsibility to help 
preserve world peace, or to help curb aggression. She was power- 
less, lacking even the voice of persuasion. Alliance with either of 
the warring groups would have brought ruin—possible destruction 
from the foe and eventual absorption by the ally. In this crisis, the 
first duty of our leaders was to see that the United States survived 
as an independent country. The only way was by discreet neu- 
trality, the policy Washington pursued and later defended in his 
Farewell Address. 

Washington was not a man to sacrifice opportunities for ad- 
vancing the national interest, or to accept supinely the insults of 
other nations. But he was, above all, a realist in statecraft, determined 
that the United States should not become the tail of any nation’s 
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kite, determined that “the name American . . . must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation derived from 
local discrimination.” To preserve our independence and to pre- 
vent the disputing factions within the country from splitting the 
frail Union into antagonistic sections, Washington refused to take 
sides in the Coalition against France and strove to prevent foreign 
interference in domestic politics. Thus far, and no farther, was 
he an isolationist. 

The Farewell Address explained his policy and urged the wis- 
dom of continuing it during the critical years immediately ahead. 
Time has justified the wisdom of Washington’s position in this 
specific emergency. But nothing in the Farewell Address or else- 
where in Washington’s writings suggests that he dreamed of mak- 
ing the document a blueprint of foreign policy in perpetuity. 
Because it applied with shrewd wisdom to conditions facing an 
infant nation in 1796 is no argument that it applies to a powerful 
state in a different world in the twentieth century. 

Ironically, next to Washington among the Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson is popularly supposed to be the chief apostle 
of the doctrine of isolation. That notion has become almost a 
fixation and has been advanced not only by politicians in search 
of quotable authority but by a few historians who have misinter- 
preted Jefferson’s words and deeds. 

In the First Inaugural Address, of March 4, 1801, Jefferson 
made a plea for national unity, and incidentally included a para-. 
graph which has passed into the canon of the isolationists’ gospel. 
“Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the exter- 
minating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to 
endure the degradation of the others; possessing a chosen country, 
with room enough for our descendants to the hundredth and thou- 
sandth generation, . . . what more is necessary to make us a happy 
and a prosperous people?,” Jefferson asked; and answered by 
declaring that the one thing needful was “a wise and frugal gov- 
ernment.” Upon this allusion to our separation from the rest of the 
world, and upon a few other remarks about avoiding “entangling 
alliances”—a conventional phrase with politicians of the day—later 
commentators have built up a creed of isolationism for Jefferson. 
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They have been aided, it is true, by implications in Jefferson’s 
agrarian philosophy and by actions during his administration— 
notably the Embargo Act of 1807, which forbade trade with 
belligerent Europe; but nothing was farther from Jefferson’s inten- 
tion than to promulgate a doctrine of permanent withdrawal from 
the rest of the world. Indeed, he demonstrated in the purchase of 
Louisiana and in his plans for extending our influence throughout 
the Americas that he had a vision of expansion and international 
responsibility that far transcended the simple agrarianism and 
belief in the virtues of rustic retirement which certain historians 
reveal as the essence of his political philosophy. 

When Jefferson came to the presidency in 1801, the position of 
the United States in relation to foreign nations was still as pre- 
carious as it had been in Washington’s administration. Europe was 
still at war. During John Adams’ single term, French privateers 
had not hesitated to wage an unofficial campaign against American 
commerce. Fearful of foreign interference, Adams had pushed 
through Congress two statutes that quickly became infamous: the 
Alien Act, which among other provisions gave the President author- 
ity to deport any undesirable alien; and the Sedition Act, under 
which almost any deed or protest in opposition to the government 
constituted grounds for arrest and imprisonment. Internal dissen- 
sion, aggravated by political pressure and economic squeezes by 
both England and France, reached a climax toward the end of 
Adams’ administration. Some partisans demanded war with Eng- 
land; others were for chastising France; everybody hated every- 
body else; and of course the United States was in no condition 
to wage war with anyone. 

Jefferson was elected after a campaign of singular bitterness. 
Not yet has America surpassed the campaign scurrillity of 1800. 
One of the commonest charges against Jefferson was that he pro- 
posed to drag the United States into war on the side of France; 
that he was a Jacobin, bent upon delivering this nation to hell and 
the devil in the guise of friendship for France; that he intended 
to destroy the home, abolish private property, outlaw the Sabbath, 
and dethrone God in the United States—all at the behest of his 
revolutionary French friends. 
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The truth was that Jefferson’s consciousness of the realities of 
international politics was no less shrewd than Washington’s had 
been; and, although he had sympathized with the French struggle 
for liberty, he already perceived that the new French leader, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, could not be trusted. Like Washington, 
Jefferson was intent upon keeping the nation out of any war that 
might jeopardize its freedom. Like Washington, he wanted to gain 
time for the nation to grow in strength, and to that end he was 
willing to adopt a policy of peace-at-any-price. There is no indi- 
cation in Jefferson’s actions or utterances—even in his notions 
about a navy exclusively for shore defense—that his efforts to 
remain insulated from the Napoleonic Wars betokened the hope 
or desire to institute a permanent foreign policy of complete 
isolation. 

Despite his political enemies’ fears of a bias toward France, 
Jefferson always put the national interest of the United States 
ahead of any sympathy for other countries. Throughout his term 
as Secretary of State and later as President, he walked the tight- 
rope of diplomacy, to avoid conflict or “entanglement” with 
Great Britain or France, as the only policy certain to preserve 
American liberty. Nevertheless, long after his own retirement from 
office, when friendship with Great Britain seemed advantagecus 
as a counterweight to the Holy Alliance’s influence in South 
America, Jefferson was wise enough to advise collaboration. His 
attitude was shrewdly judged, in the year of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, by Pierre Auguste Adet, a chemist then serving as 
French minister to the United States. In a letter sent back to the 
Minister of Foreign Relations, Adet observed that “Mr. Jefferson 
loves us because he detests England; he seeks an understanding 
with us because he dreads us less than Great Britain; but tomorrow 
perhaps he would change this sentiment in our regard if tomorrow 
Great Britain ceased to inspire his fear. Jefferson, though a lover 
of liberty and science, though an admirer of the efforts that we 
have made to break our fetters and scatter the cloud of ignorance 
that weighs upon human hope, Jefferson, I say, is an American, and 
on that account is unable to be sincerely our friend. An American 
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is the born enemy of every European nation.” * Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner, who edited the French correspondence, remarks 
that “this shows unusual insight into Jefferson’s real tendencies.” 

When Adet’s opinion was written, every European power with 
an interest in the New World expected to exploit the weakling 
United States, and every American who hoped for the nation’s 
survival naturally felt himself the born enemy of the aggressors. 
So unknown and unimportant was the United States that when 
John Quincy Adams went to Berlin in 1797 as American minister 
to Prussia, he was held up at the gates of the city while the officer 
of the guard ascertained that such a country really existed. In 
October, 1800, the Dey of Algiers commandeered the American 
frigate “George Washington” to take an ambassador to Constan- 
tinople. When the vessel anchored off the Golden Horn, the 
American officers had to explain their strange flag by describing 
the United States as a nation in the region discovered by Colum- 
bus—an explanation which satisfied the Turks, who knew some- 
thing about Columbus though they had never heard of the United 
States. Throughout his administration, Jefferson had constantly to 
face the threat of foreign encroachments upon the asserted rights 
of Americans and the even graver danger of the breakup of the 
nation through internal dissension. As in the two previous admin- 
istrations, there were constant complaints of foreign meddling in 
domestic politics, partly to swing the United States to the side of 
one or the other of the European belligerents, but primarily to 
keep her weak and impotent. 

Jefferson’s foreign policy was based on the necessity of creating 
in America a self-sufficient commonwealth able to resist European 

2“Correspondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797,” ed. 
Frederick J. Turner, in Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1903, I1 (Washington, 1904), 983: “Mr. Jefferson nous aime, parce- 
qu'il déteste l’Angleterre; il cherche a se rapprocher de nous, parcequ’il nous 
redoute moins que la Grande Bretagne; mais il changerait peut étre demain de 
Sentiment a notre égard, si demain la Grande Bretagne cessait de lui inspirer des 
craintes. Jefferson quoiqu’ami de la liberté et des Sciences, quoiqu’admirateur 
des efforts que nous avons fait rompre nos fers et dissiper le nuage de l’ignorance 
que pése sur l’espéce humaine, Jefferson, dis-je, est Américain et, 4 ce titre, il ne 


peut pas étre sincérement notre ami. Un Américain est l’ennemi né de tous les 
Peuples Européens.” This letter is dated Dec. 31, 1796. 
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imperialists. His particular isolationism—if we may call it that—was 
dictated by expediency and common sense. He constantly expressed 
his fear of the despotisms then ruling Europe and he was almost 
fanatically intent upon making the United States independent of 
the dynastic quarrels that perennially flourished on the Continent. 
If he distrusted and feared the reactionary governments of George 
III, he soon developed a profound hatred of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whom he characterized as a tyrant and aggressor of the worst type. 
As he was well aware, involvement in the Napoleonic conflict on 
either side would have precipitated a new crisis in domestic poli- 
tics and might have resulted in military as well as economic ruin. 
Hence he was determined not to be stampeded into a war that he 
believed the nation could not win. His enemies, in his own day 
and afterward, have ridiculed his failure to maintain an adequate 
navy, but even the strongest navy that Jefferson could have mus- 
tered might not have been sufficient to save the country from 
disaster in case of war. When the British warship “Leopard” fired 
on the United States frigate “Chesapeake” in American waters 
on June 22, 1807, the clamor to avenge that humiliation was loud 
and insistent, but Jefferson refused to fight. In the opinion of many 
of his contemporaries he sacrificed honor—but he may have saved 
the nation. More important than a vain conflict to avenge an insnit 
was the development of his country and its institutions. Some day 
it would be strong enough to resist successfully such attacks as 
the bombardment by the “Leopard.” So Jefferson contented him- 
self with the Embargo Act of December 22, 1807. Time, he 
believed, was on his side. 

His suspicions of European governments and his desire to 
remain insulated from their quarrels did not spring from provin- 
cialism, nor from what we might call a congenital isolationist state 
of mind. Moreover, he was not misled by his agrarian philosophy— 
which has been oversimply described as the projection of the 
economics of Monticello on a country-wide scale—into believing 
that it was either possible or desirable to build a Chinese wall 
around the United States—to fence in the national farm. Indeed, 
his views were exactly opposite. What he was determined to 
prevent was a premature and catastrophic political involvement 
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with Europe that would weaken rather than strengthen the 
United States. 

Whenever the national interest could be advanced by discard- 
ing isolationist policies, Jefferson was ready to throw them over- 
board. Although he was not willing to undertake what he believed 
would be a fruitless participation in the Napoleonic Wars, he 
was ready to send a punitive expedition against the Barbary pi- 
rates who were preying on American commerce. Here was a foe 
which even the United States might hope to defeat. The petty 
rulers of the Barbary Coast of North Africa—Morocco, Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algeria—had long exacted tribute from all Medi- 
terranean commerce. Political jealousies had prevented any con- 
certed action against them by the European powers, and it was 
customary for the nations whose ships had to pass within range 
of the marauding pirates to make “treaties” and to pay annual 
sums to insure safe passage of their vessels. Jefferson consistently 
opposed paying tribute, on the grounds not only that it was a 
violation of justice and honor but also that war would be less 
expensive and more effective. As early as 1786, when he was 
a member of the commission to make treaties with the Barbary 
States, he had urged resort to arms and had gone so far as to 
propose a confederation of maritime powers to punish the Barbary 
pirates. The refusal of Congress to approve participation in such 
a confederation was the forerunner of a long series of isolationist 
vetoes by Congress. 

Afterward, when Jefferson was President, he authorized the 
naval campaign which finally ended in 1816 with the complete 
suppression of the pirates. 

Jefferson’s desire to keep the nation quarantined from what he 
once described as the “Bedlam of Europe” activated rather than 
curbed his own expansionist dreams. More than any other Ameri- 
can of his time, he realized the strategic value of the Mississippi 
River and Florida, and he determined that no power strong enough 
to threaten the United States must ever control these vital regions. 
During the Nootka Sound controversy between England and 
Spain in 1790, Washington asked Jefferson for an opinion on the 
proper course for this government to follow. Jefferson was aware 
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of the danger to all of the Spanish dominions in North America 
if England seized that area on the Pacific Coast. He foresaw that 
England might also take possession of Louisiana and Florida. If 
senescent Spain retained title to these territories, there was a chance 
that they would eventually drop into the lap of the United States. 
Accordingly, he advised Washington to warn England against the 
seizure of the Nootka Sound region and to suggest that Spain 
declare the territory an independent state guaranteed by the United 
States. Seizure by England, he indicated, would justify war but 
he hoped to avoid open conflict. Luckily, England and Spain settled 
their differences without precipitating a war. 

Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana in 1803, after Napoleon had 
snatched the possession from Spain, was the culmination of one 
of his fondest hopes. At last the United States could control its 
own back door; at last it had the territory as well as the strate- 
gic position that would enable it to become a great power. All 
this Jefferson perceived. Sooner or later Spain would relinquish 
East and West Florida, and our continental domain would be com- 
pletely protected. Some writers have argued that, in the acquisition 
of new territory, the chief concern of Jefferson, the agrarian, was 
simply to procure more land for farmers—as he might buy a needed 
piece of land adjacent to Monticello. But such a view ignores the 
breadth of Jefferson’s statecraft. Continental defense and com- 
mercial development occupied a large place in his plans. Already 
he was thinking of the United States as the leader of nations in a 
peaceful Western Hemisphere, in contrast to a Europe eternally 
forced by corrupt governments into wars. 

When the French laid claim to Spanish Louisiana, Jefferson sent 
to the American minister in Paris a message to be transmitted to 
Napoleon. The letter indicates the realism of Jefferson’s views 
on defensive diplomacy. He suggested that France in her own 
interest ought to cede the new territory to the United States. 
Averse as he was to political connections with Europe, he knew 
that a strong French empire to the west of the United States would 
inexorably require a protective alliance with Great Britain. Though 
he distrusted the British government of the moment, Jefferson 
revealed the belief that under certain circumstances an entente 
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with Great Britain would be not only wise but absolutely neces- 
sary. “There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which 
is our natural and habitual enemy,” he informed Napoleon. “It is 
New Orleans, through which the produce of three-eighths of our 
territory must pass to market. . . . France, placing herself in that 
door assumes to us the attitude of defiance.” If France should gain 
control of the mouth of the Mississippi, Jefferson pointed out, the 
step would signal her own doom, for then she would create a 
naval alliance between Great Britain and the United States which 
would overwhelm other powers. France’s occupation of New 
Orleans, he emphasizes, “seals the union of two nations, who, in 
conjunction, can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean.” And 
his next sentence is one that is often quoted. “From that moment 
we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” The 
statements which follow show that Jefferson was aware that what 
happened in Europe would sooner or later have repercussions in 
America. Napoleon’s insistence upon retaining Louisiana would 
hasten the day of alliance with Britain. “We must turn all our 
attention to a maritime force, for which our resources place us 
on very high ground; and having formed and connected together 
a power which may render re-enforcement of her settlements here 
impossible to France, make the first cannon which shall be fired 
in Europe the signal for tearing up any settlement she may have 
made, and for holding the two continents of America in sequestra- 
tion for the common purposes of the United British and American 
nations.” * Jefferson’s reasoning was not that of an isolationist; it 
was the reasoning of a statesman who had the insight to anticipate 
a tacit understanding that eventually would be made with Great 
Britain. 

This message was delivered to Napoleon in 1802; if he took any 
notice of it, history does not record the fact. At the moment, his 
power seemed invincible and he was in no mood to listen to argu- 
ments about vague calamities which might befall a conqueror. 
A year later, however, on the eve of the renewal of war with 
Great Britain, he was anxious to sell Louisiana while it was still a 


8The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (“Memorial Edition”; New York, 1903), 
X, 311-16. 
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salable commodity. Since Jefferson was equally anxious to buy, 
the famous deal was consummated in haste, without benefit of 
congressional approval. At a stroke of a pen Jefferson had made 
possible the growth of the nation into a first-class power which 
one day could assume a place of dignity in the council of nations. 

The purchase of Louisiana was instantly condemned by a group 
of genuine isolationists who opposed Jefferson throughout his 
administration. The leaders of the Federalist party—particularly 
Fisher Ames and Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts—were loud- 
est in their condemnation of the President. The act deserved 
impeachment, they asserted, for the President had flouted the 
authority of Congress and had spent the people’s money with 
reckless abandon—$15,000,000 for a useless wilderness. Timothy 
Dwight, president of Yale College—“Pope” Dwight, as he was 
called—attacked Jefferson on high moral grounds: the purchase of 
Louisiana was part of a plot to destroy religion in the United States! 

If we did not remember the recent isolationist attacks on Lend- 
Lease and other phases of our foreign policy, the onslaught upon 
Jefferson for purchasing an empire at a bargain would sound 
fantastic. But many of the sentiments in the newspapers of 1803 
have a strangely familiar ring. They point out the folly of wasting 
money, the danger of acquiring undefendable outposts, and the 
political trickery of the administration in adding radical citizens 
who would support Jeffersonian principles. In short, Louisiana 
would be the ruin of the country, and neither the lives nor prop- 
erty of honest citizens would henceforth be safe. 

On August 2 the New England Palladium, the mouthpiece of 
Fisher Ames and his friends, printed a virulent editorial sarcas- 
tically ridiculing Jefferson’s actions. “This purchase will cost each 
man in the United States who pays taxes more than twenty dollars,” 
the newspaper cried. “Here is a map of the country painted red 
and yellow, extending to the Pacific Ocean, and including the dog- 
ribbed Indians. Here is a fine nursery for new States; new stars and 
satellites will move round the old Virginia orb. Members of Con- 
gress will come to Washington by way of Cape Horn!” Surely 
only a half-crazy man like Jefferson could have hatched up such a 
scheme, the paper implies, and continues its heavy sarcasm: “Here 
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will be room enough for experiments upon man in all his varieties. 
But sober men, before they pay their twenty dollars, will ask if 
this world of wilderness is necessary or useful.” Then, appealing 
to “men of goodsense,” the Palladium asks: “Are we not already 
scattered over more land than we can cultivate, and have we not 
enough in a state of nature to resort to for ages? Does not this 
extension of limits enfeeble us, or will it not raise up independent 
and hostile neighbors? Is it not better to protect what we already 
possess, and secure our property at home, before we enter into 
speculations abroad?” Thus spoke the voice of true isolationism, 
the voice of “sensible men” who put their own little bailiwicks, 
with their immediate comforts and profits, ahead of the nation’s 
good. To their complete satisfaction they proved Jefferson to be 
not only a knave but an ass. 

On December 20 the Palladium reprinted an ironic editorial from 
a Maryland newspaper, the Fredericktown Herald, condemning 
Jefferson for organizing an army to take formal possession of 
Louisiana. Did we not buy the territory for a pretty penny? And 
did not the purchase insure peaceable possession from the Spanish 
authorities (still residing in New Orleans despite Napoleon)? Or 
did it mean that perhaps the foolish Jefferson had been hood- 
winked by the Frenchman, who had no real title to the territory? 
Perhaps Mr. Jefferson, in the same way, would buy from Napo- 
leon the kingdom of China, or the island of Great Britain? So the 
small men, the prudent men, the careful men, who knew a thing 
or two about government, ridiculed the madman in the presidency 
who had looked beyond the nation’s borders and had seen a vision 
of national greatness. 

In the westward expansion of the United States, Fisher Ames— 
advocate of rule by “the wise, the good, and the rich”—foresaw 
disaster to the tight little commercial aristocracy that held control 
in New England. The new region was “foreign” and was peopled 
by radicals of every race and creed. Furthermore, the addition of 
Louisiana made the country too big. Even the original thirteen 
states were unmanageable. New England, on the other hand, was 
finite and comprehensible. Its ships might bring the riches of 
Europe and Asia to Salem and Boston, but it would never be 
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contaminated by foreign contacts, and it would prudently manage 
to avoid troubles with great nations. Meanwhile it would grow 
rich, its merchants would build fine houses, and some of the pros- 
perity would dribble down to simpler folk, artisans and craftsmen, 
who would be brought up on the thrifty doctrines of “Pope” 
Dwight and the Congregational church. Perhaps, if the country 
remained small, in time New England could induce the nation to 
follow its way. At least, New England could insure its own pros- 
perity. So reasoned Ames and the other conservatives of the 
Federalist party. Jefferson, in buying Louisiana, had ruined every- 
thing. Disastrous contacts with “foreigners” and the incursion of 
radicals would make the New England dream unattainable. “As to 
the territory,” Ames wrote Christopher Gore on October 3, 1803, 
“the less of it the better... . The Mississippi was a boundary 
somewhat like Governor Bowdoin’s whimsical all-surrounding 
orb—we were confined within some limits. Now, by adding an 
unmeasured world beyond that river, we rush like a comet into 
infinite space. In our wild career we may jostle some other world 
out of its orbit, but we shall, in every event, quench the light of 
our own.” * 

The controversy over Louisiana serves to bring into marked 
contrast Jefferson’s ideas of defensive resistance to the contem- 
porary danger of political entanglements with Europe and the 
narrow and shortsighted isolationism of his opponents—an isolation 
so complete that it failed to see any issue in terms other than class 
and sectional interests. In 1811, when the question of the admission 
of the state of Louisiana was being debated in Congress, Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts gave utterance to the perennial opposition 
of isolationists who see disaster in any relations with “foreigners.” 
The question, he said, was whether the “proprietors of the good 
old United States shall manage their own affairs in their own way, 
or whether they and their Constitution and their political rights 
shall be trampled under foot by foreigners introduced through a 
breach of the Constitution.” The framers of the Constitution, he 
insisted, would not have tolerated this invasion from beyond the 


4The Works of Fisher Ames, ed. Seth Ames (New York, 1869), I, 323-34. 
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Mississippi. ““They were not madmen,” Quincy cried hysterically. 
“They had not taken degrees in the hospital of idiocy. Why, sir, 
I have already heard of six states, and some say there will be, at 
no great distance of time, more.” The “old” United States will 
be destroyed by the invaders from the West, Quincy asserts, as 
he reminds Congress that it will be responsible for delivering the 
nation into the hands of foreign radicals and infidels. “You have 
no authority,” he shouted at Congress, “to throw the rights and 
liberties and property of this people into a hotch-potch of the wild 
men on the Missouri, nor with the mixed, though more respectable, 
race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the sands 
in the mouth of the Mississippi.” If Louisiana should be admitted, 
he declares, the Union will be dissolved, and it is the duty of steady 
New England states to get ready for the separation, “amicably if 
they can, violently if they must.”*° The voice was that of Josiah 
Quincy in 1811; but it would echo, with variations, through Con- 
gress for more than a century and a quarter. The quality of think- 
ing behind the voice would be the same when narrow-minded 
isolationists in 1940 and 1941 put prejudice, shortsighted ignorance, 
and special interests ahead of the national welfare. 

If proof were needed of Jefferson’s ability to interpret the 
national welfare in its hemispheric and global relations—in contrast 
to the little men who opposed him—that proof would be fur- 
nished by the part he played in the evolution of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The story has been told in every treatise on American 
foreign policy, but it bears repeating, for it is sometimes used as 
a further example of Jefferson’s own isolationism! In reality it 
reveals his willingness to form European alliances when such 
alliances promised stability and peace in the world. 

After the Congress of Verona in 1822, England withdrew from 
the concert of powers whose chief aim, it appeared, was to fasten 
dictatorial control on the countries of Europe. Uprisings had 
occurred in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Greece; Spain’s South 
American colonies had also revolted. The continental monarchies 


5 James K. Hosmer, The History of the Louisiana Purchase (New York, 1902), 
PP: 175-76. 
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represented at Verona demanded a return to the absolutist status 
quo. Rather than become a confederate of this so-called Holy 
Alliance, bent upon suppressing all semblance of constitutional 
liberty, England left the Congress, and on August 20, 1823, George 
Canning, the British foreign minister, wrote a confidential letter 
to Richard Rush, the American minister in London, suggesting 
the advantage of a joint declaration, by Great Britain and the 
United States, recognizing the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies in America and objecting to any attempt to transfer them 
to another nation. 

Rush had no authority to commit the United States to Can- 
ning’s proposal, but he transmitted the information to President 
Monroe, who immediately consulted Jefferson and Madison. Both 
of the ex-presidents sympathized profoundly with the struggle 
for liberty being waged by European and colonial peoples, and 
both were so gratified at the British suggestion that they coun- 
seled collaboration. Madison went so far as to suggest that the 
two powers should make the declaration, not only in behalf of the 
revolted Spanish colonies, but also against the Holy Alliance’s 
invasion of Spain and interference in the Greek war for inde- 
pendence from the Turks. 

Jefferson, who regarded the despotisms of continental Europe 
as the constant source of war and oppression, thought Canning’s 
proposal showed England’s desire to break away from the brawling 
monarchies across the Channel, and he welcomed the move with 
unqualified approval. Bitter as he had been at times against the 
Tory governments of George III, he had a profound faith in the 
integrity and good faith of the British people. Now was the oppor- 
tunity for the English-speaking peoples to take the lead, if not 
for world peace, at least for peace in the New World. England 
and the United States would now be separated from the bickerings 
of continental tyrants, who, if they could not keep the peace, could 
be left to stew in their own juice. 

His letter, written to President Monroe from Monticello on 
October 24, is frequently quoted in part, but it should be read 
in its entirety for the full significance of Jefferson’s views: 
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Dear Sir,—The question presented by the letters you have sent me, is 
the most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. That made us a nation, this sets our com- 
pass and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening on us. And never could we embark on it under cir- 
cumstances more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. Ameri- 
ca, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should therefore have a system 
of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. While the last 
is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our endeavor should 
surely be, to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 

One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers 
to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition, 
we detach her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale 
of free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which 
might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is 
the nation which can do us the most harm of any one, or all on earth; 
and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. With 
her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and 
nothing would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting 
once more, side by side, in the same cause. Not that I would purchase 
even her amity at the price of taking part in her wars. But the war in 
which the present proposition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence, is not her war, but ours. Its object is to introduce and 
establish the American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign 
powers, of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the 
affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, not to 
depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, we can effect a division in 
the body of the European powers, and draw over to our side its most 
powerful member, surely we should do it. But I am clearly of Mr. 
Canning’s opinion, that it will prevent instead of provoking war. With 
Great Britain withdrawn from their scale and shifted into that of our 
two continents, all Europe combined would not undertake such a war. 
For how would they propose to get at either enemy without superior 
fleets? Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this proposition offers, 
of declaring our protest against the atrocious violations of the rights 
of nations, by the interference of any one in the internal affairs of 
another, so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by 
the equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy. 

But we have first to ask ourselves a question. Do we wish to acquire 
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to our own confederacy any one or more of the Spanish provinces? 
I candidly confess, that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most inter- 
esting addition which could ever be made to our system of States. 
The control which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, 
as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political well-being. Yet, as I am sensible that this can never 
be obtained, even with her own consent, but by war; and its inde- 
pendence, which is our second interest, (and especially its independence 
of England,) can be secured without it, I have no hesitation in aban- 
doning my first wish to future chances, and accepting its independence, 
with peace and the friendship of England, rather than its association, 
at the expense of war and her enmity. 

I could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed, that we 
aim not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we will not 
stand in the way of any amicable arrangement between them and the 
mother country; but that we will oppose, with all our means, the 
forcible interposition of any other power, as auxiliary, stipendiary, or 
under any other form or pretext, and most especially, their transfer 
to any power by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other way. 
I should think it, therefore, advisable, that the Executive should en- 
courage the British government to a continuance in the dispositions 
expressed in these letters, by an assurance of his concurrence with them 
as far as his authority goes; and that as it may lead to war, the declara- 
tion of which requires an act of Congress, the case shall be laid before 
them for consideration at their first meeting, and under the reasonable 
aspect in which it is seen by himself. 

I have been so long weaned from political subjects, and have so long 
ceased to take any interest in them, that I am sensible I am not qualified 
to offer opinions on them worthy of any attention. But the question 
now proposed involves consequences so lasting, and effects so decisive 
of our future destinies, as to rekindle all the interest I have heretofore 
felt on such occasions, and to induce me to the hazard of opinions, 
which will prove only my wish to contribute still my mite towards 
anything which may be useful to our country. And praying you to 
accept it at only what it is worth, I add the assurance of my constant 
and affectionate friendship and respect. ° 


As Jefferson indicates, he had for years realized the value of the 
United States’ influence and control of the Caribbean region. In 
1805, when war with Spain over Florida seemed a possibility, 


6The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (New York, 
1899), X, 277-79. 
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Jefferson notified the British minister that the protection of essen- 
tial American interests would make it necessary to seize Cuba. 
Cuba he desired, not for territorial reasons—not for more farm 
lands, as one historian suggests—but for strategic reasons. No other 
strong power could be allowed to establish a dominant position 
there. The United States had particularly feared further British 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere, especially in the Carib- 
bean region—a fear that lends color to the argument that the 
eventual “Monroe Doctrine” was aimed as much at Britain as at 
the Holy Alliance. Jefferson, however, realized that Canning’s 
proposal in 1823 removed the threat of British expansion to the 
south, and made possible a permanent pact of friendship. Cuba and 
the other divisions of the crumbling Spanish Empire could there- 
fore look forward to a free and independent existence. 

President Monroe was impressed with Jefferson’s reaspning, but 
as a result of the persuasions of John Quincy Adams, his secretary 
of state, he elected to make an independent pronouncement—the 
“doctrine” that goes by his name. In effect, however, the United 
States and Great Britain united to preserve Spanish America from 
European aggression. Instead of this policy’s being one of isolation, 
as is so often implied, it marked the United States’ first step toward 
the acceptance of international responsibilities. 

There was nothing either of the aggressor or the isolationist in 
Jefferson’s views concerning Spanish America. Long before his 
letter to Monroe he had frequently expressed the belief that the 
United States had a great destiny as the leader—not the conqueror— 
of the Western Hemisphere. In pursuance of a good-neighbor 
policy toward the independent states rising out of the wreck of 
the Spanish Empire, he advocated the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage. To his nephew Peter Carr, he wrote from Paris on May 28, 
1788, urging him to work hard at his Spanish: “Apply to that, with 
all the assiduity you can. That language and the English, covering 
nearly the whole face of America, they should be well known to 
every inhabitant who means to look beyond the limits of his farm.” 

Jefferson himself looked farther beyond his farm than any 
American of that day, and his view was not bounded by the borders 


7 Writings of Thomas Jefferson (“Memorial Edition”), VII, 43-44. 
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of his own country. As a loyal American, he of course put the 
interests of the United States first, but he knew that peace and 
good governance in the world depended upon a concert of action 
by men of good will. Hence he embraced Canning’s proposals to 
President Monroe as the expression of a new and honest voice 
from the Old World. 

Despite the cynicism and distrust with which he regarded 
British statesmen, Jefferson consistently made a distinction between 
the British people and their contemporary rulers. He looked for- 
ward to the time when the British people would free themselves 
from what he believed to be the tyranny of the Hanoverians and 
lead the rest of Europe to freedom. To an expression of that hope 
in 1810, Lafayette replied to Jefferson: “German patriotism and 
philanthropy evaporates in romantic ideology; two nations alone, 
French and English, or one of them, could take the lead in Euro- 
pean emancipation.” * With this opinion Jefferson agreed, but, for 
all of his interest in France, he put his faith in the English people. 

Jefferson’s realization and appreciation of the continuity of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition in America is in striking contrast to much 
of the intellectual isolationism of his time. Constantly he sought 
to impress his countrymen with the nobility of our inherited tra- 
dition of law, religion, language, and manners. But never was he 
an undiscriminating worshiper of things English simply because 
they were English. He regarded Americans as joint heirs with the 
British of the Anglo-Saxon past, but he disapproved of much that 
Englishmen of his own day accepted and approved. He saw no 
reason, for example, why the language of contemporary England 
had any greater authority than the language of contemporary 
America, and he was at pains to prepare an Anglo-Saxon grammar 
for students at the University of Virginia so that they would be 
aware of our common linguistic background. He had a profound 
respect for ancient English legal institutions, but he did not accept 
Blackstone as the source of all legal knowledge. “I have long 
lamented with you the depreciation of law science,” he wrote 
John Tyler on May 26, 1810. “The opinion seems to be that 
Blackstone is to us what the Alcoran is to the Mahometans, that 


8Ibid., XVIII, 324-25. Letter dated Dec. 20, 1823. 
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everything which is necessary is in him, and what is not in him 
is not necessary. I still lend my counsel and books to such young 
students as will fix themselves in the neighborhood. Coke’s Institutes 
and Reports are their first, and Blackstone their last book, after 
an intermediate course of two or three years. It is nothing more 
than an elegant digest of what they will then have acquired from 
the real fountains of the law.”® Writing to William Duane on 
August 12, Jefferson remarked: “Our laws, language, religion, 
politics, and manners are so deeply laid in English foundations that 
we shall never cease to consider their history as a part of ours, and 
to study ours in that as its origins.” *° 

These were not the sentiments of an isolationist mentality, but 
the thoughts of a statesman with historical perspective. Signifi- 
cantly, in the same letter, Jefferson expresses his distaste for David 
Hume’s History because of its royalistic defense of the Stuarts and 
“all their enormities.” “It is this book,” he declares, “which has 
undermined the free principles of the English government, has 
persuaded readers of all classes that these were usurpations on the 
legitimate and salutary rights of the Crown, and has spread uni- 
versal Toryism over the land.” For the English people, uncorrupted 
by Toryism, Jefferson had immense respect. They and the free 
people of the United States, he believed, might one day join to 
emancipate the slaves of dictators. 


The desire of Washington and Jefferson to hold aloof from the 
dynastic quarrels of Europe was prompted by a realistic under- 
standing of the place occupied by the United States in relation 
to other states and a wise perception of the national interest—quali- 
ties singularly lacking in the isolationists of the past two decades. 
The United States in Washington’s and Jefferson’s day might 
indeed take some consolation in its three thousand miles of ocean 
and six weeks’ sailing time from Europe. A measure of physical 
isolation was then possible. Moreover, since the nation was small 
and unimportant, she had none of the obligations which strong 
powers must assume. Conditions in twentieth-century America are 

9Tbid., XII, 391-94. 

10] bid., pp. 405-6. 
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exactly the reverse of the conditions in Washington’s and Jeffer- 
son’s time. We have outgrown the weakness which they sought 
to protect. If they were living today, they would naturally place 
the national welfare foremost, but we can be certain that their 
qualities of mind would make them acutely aware that the national 
interest now demands the assumption of international leadership 
and international responsibility. The same motives of self-protec- 
tion which induced the Founding Fathers to stand apart from the 
rest of the world, now force us to ally ourselves with those nations 
which believe in the principles of freedom. In addition to self- 
interest, as a great nation we have heavy responsibilities for the 
preservation of the rule of law. The opportunity given by our 
power and prestige is rare in history. Even if we so desired, we could 
not escape our responsibility without bringing universal chaos. 
If self-interest did not make it expedient for us to unite with other 
free peoples, the moral obligation incidental to great power and 
prestige would command us to give up forever the old notions of 
retirement behind our own walls. Though Americans may wish 
we were isolated from the calamities of the rest of the world, every 
intelligent citizen now knows that the ancient dream of with- 
drawal within our borders is a fantasy, a will-o’-the-wisp to mock 
the naive and the foolish. Even the man in the street, whose busi- 
ness is far removed from statecraft, knows that some sort of union 
of democratic states to insure peace and stability is inevitable, and 
that we must bear our full share of responsibility. Jefferson’s vision 
of collaboration between English-speaking peoples to maintain 
peace and justice in the Western Hemisphere was a significant 
anticipation of the end of American isolationism and the necessary 
alliance of democratic nations. 














Notes and Documents 


‘The Text of “Shakespeare’s Plutarch” 


I 

S IR Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives from 

the French of Amyot is one of the great monuments of English 
prose, “worthy,” thought Sir George Wyndham, “to stand with 
Malory’s Morte Darthur on either side the English Bible.” But the 
chief interest of this translation for many readers lies in the fact 
that it unquestionably furnished Shakespeare with most of his 
material for Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, 
and was probably drawn on to some extent for Timon of Athens 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. For that reason the late W. W. 
Skeat brought out in 1875 a reprint of Plutarch’s lives of Corio- 
lanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Brutus, Antonius, and Augustus 
Caesar, with excerpts from the lives of Theseus and Alcibiades, 
under the title of Shakespeare’s Plutarch, following the fourth edi- 
tion of North’s translation (1612), because the two earliest editions 
(1579 and 1595) were not accessible to him and he suspected that 
he was using the very copy of North that Shakespeare possessed. 
Various complete editions of North, differing in pagination and 
many details, were issued in 1603, 1631, 1656-57, 1676, and 1895, 
besides several within the present century. The latest one, in 1941, 
was prepared for the Limited Editions Club, in eight beautiful vol- 
umes, by Roland Baughman, of the Huntington Library staff. 
Which edition contemporary with Shakespeare’s writings was 
actually used by him is still a problem, though any later text than 
1595 seems improbable. 

Skeat’s work has been superseded by Tucker Brooke’s edition 
of the first four lives listed, which came out in 1909 and is based 
on the editio princeps of 1579. Concerning the text Brooke writes 
(I, xxii): 
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All variants in the edition of 1595 which are not purely typographical 
are recorded in the notes, together with all important alterations in the 
editions 1603-1631. I have attempted also to quote the readings of 
Amyot wherever North has departed from his rendering. Unfortu- 
nately the scheme of the series to which this book belongs necessitates 
the modernization of spelling. 


In another place (p. xxi) Brooke states, as to the editions available 
to Shakespeare: 


The two possible editions, those of 1579 and 1595 respectively, often 
_— a little in wording, but there seems to be no instance where such 
difference offers any hint as to which text Shakespeare used.* 


The annotations of Brooke are uncommonly helpful, particularly 
those concerned with the renderings of Amyot as distinguished 
from both Plutarch’s Greek and North’s English. Concerning 
variants in the early editions of North, however, some of Brooke’s 
notes are not accurate. The purpose of the present study is to show 
that, so far as the four significant lives are concerned, there are 
fewer actual differences between the editions of 1579 and 1595 


than Brooke implies. Also, a few comments on the text of 1603 
will be included. 


II 
In his general introduction to the two volumes (I, xx), Brooke 
says specifically of the 1595 text: 


This edition varies in pagination from the first; it adds an index, and 
the text has been normalized to an injurious extent, archaic idioms and 
spellings being very frequently supplanted by others more satisfactory 
probably to a progressive compositor. Thus, the old comparative lenger 
is invariably replaced by longer, and such a form as conducts reappears 
in modern orthography as conduits. There is no special indication that 
North himself supervised this reissue. ” 


1F, A. Leo edited in 1878 Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch, a text that I have 
not seen, but which is based on the 1595 North. It is possible, though I think 
altogether improbable, that variants exist between certain extant copies of North’s 
first edition. An excellent collation, just published in the catalogue of the Carl H. 
Forzheimer library, of its copy of the 1579 North shows agreement in practically 
every detail with the University of Texas copy. 
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Parts of this statement are perfectly correct, as would be seen in 
Brooke’s text had he been permitted to keep the original spelling. 
Other parts are questionable. 

Variations in the spelling of the three earliest editions of North 
are remarkable, as can be illustrated by presenting a table of selected 
variants found on two pages in the life of Coriolanus, recounting 
the incident of Volumnia’s visit to her son as he was about to enter 
and destroy Rome: 











1576 1595 1603 
(pp. 256-57) (pp. 254-55) (pp- 238-39) 
aunswere, aunswer answer answer 
whome whom whom 
them selues themselues themselues 
chayer chaire chaire 
farre of farre off far off 
marueled maruelled maruelled 
rancker rancker rancor 
harte heart heart 
pretie prety prety 
bloode bloud bloud 
beginne begin begin 
easely easily easily 
spitefull spightfull spitefull 
thonly the onely the onely 
contrie, countrie countrie countrey 
plongeth plungeth plungeth 
apon, vppon vpon vpon 
soppe sop sop 
doe do do 
persuade perswade perswade 
vnmete vnmeete vnmeete 
honorable honorable honourable 
reproche reproach reproch 
burden burthen burthen 
destroyer destroier destroyer 
friendes friends friends 
dyd did did 
curteously courteouslie courteously 
speache speach speech 
beganne began began 
goodnes goodnesse goodnes 
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doest doest dost 

thankefull thankfull, thankefull thankful, thankfull 
payments paiments payments 

curtesie courtesie curtesie 

lenger longer longer 

wonne wonne won 

a parte apart apart 

homewardes homewards homewards 

minde minde mind 


What seems to the present writer remarkable about this incom- 
plete but representative list of variants is the number of changes 
these two pages exhibit in orthography, while they show practically 
no variations in the wording. Obviously, the spellings in the second 
column approach more nearly our modern standards than do those 
in the first column, just as the third column tends to greater mod- 
ernity than the second. But closer examination will reveal that the 
rule does not always work: the 1595 text elsewhere uses such forms 
as shee, hee, consull, priuat, maner, hundreth, armie, luckie, prop- 
ertie, aspicke, noyses, seruaunt, oratour, emperours, and spirite, 
whereas the earlier text, in each of these cases, has the modern 
spelling. Moreover, there is no consistency in the orthography 
of any one of the three texts, and that makes exact reproduction 
of them very difficult. Thus, Brooke’s statement as to the “nor- 
malizing” of the second edition by “a progressive compositor” is 
slightly misleading. 

But what about the substitution of modern idioms in 1595 for 
others that were “archaic,” with the consequent normalizing of 
the text “to an injurious extent”? Brooke’s own annotations do not 
bear out this statement, since he has carefully recorded “all variants 
in the edition of 1595 which are not purely typographical.” By 
actual count, Brooke has listed just seventy-two of these variants— 
some of them misprints, or corrections of misprints in the earlier 
text; several of them slight changes of prepositions, as of for to, on 
for of, into for unto; others harmless transpositions, as them all for 
all them, and causeth onely for only causeth. None of these changes 
seems to be properly termed “injurious,” and the whole number of 
recorded changes is extremely small when one takes into account 
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that the “copy” pages in North’s 1579 folio number 124, each page 
containing about eight hundred words. The slight extent of the 
changes, aside from those of orthography, apparently testifies to 
surprisingly good proofreading in the Elizabethan print shop of 
Richard Field in 1595. 


Ill 
Intentionally, no mention has yet been made of certain more 
significant notes of Brooke, wherein the changes of 1595 involve 
substitutions of words or phrases entirely new, or the insertion of 
words seemingly translated from Amyot—thus suggesting serious 
editorial revision in later texts. It seems desirable, now, to quote 
at some length from Brooke’s notes, and to add comments: 


I, 195. On p. 21, 1. 15: “Gaul on this side: ‘Cisalpine Gaul.’ The edi- 
tion of 1579 gives ‘Gaul on his side,’ corrected in ed. 1595.” But 1579 
ed. reads “this side.” “Tudor Translations” (i.e., Plutarch’s Lives of the 
Noble Grecians and Romans [1895-96]) has “his.” 

I, 201. On p. 94, l. 10: “many more of his friends besides. Instead 
of ‘more,’ the 1595 edition gives the old adverbial form ‘moe.’” But 
1579 ed. also reads “moe,” as does 1595. “Tudor Transl.” has “more.” 

I, 202. On p. 103, |. 10: “marginal note, do go to the market-place. 
Instead of ‘market-place’ the editions of 1579, 1595 read ‘Capitoll,’ 
which the later folios altered to make the note agree with the text 
(1. 9).” Ed. of 1603 also reads “Capitoll.” 

I, 202. On p. 105, 1. 10: “one of mean sort: ‘one of the mean sort’ ed. 
1595, etc.” Ed. of 1579 reads “the meane sorte,” as does 1595. “Tudor 
Transl.” omits “the.” 

I, 203. On p. 110, |. 10: “Servilius. So, correctly, the editions of 1579, 
1603, etc. The folio of 1595 gives ‘Brutus’ by mistake. Amyot uses the 
pronoun ‘il,’ referring obviously to Servilius.” But the reading of both 
1579 and 1603 is plainly “Brutus”—an obvious mistake. “Tudor Transl.” 
silently corrects to “Servilius.” 

I, 204. On p. 119, 1. 13: “to have been next unto Caesar. So folio 
1595, etc.; instead of ‘to’ folio 1579 reads ‘and,’ which is possible, but 
not so smooth or so near the French.” Folio of 1579 reads “to,” as does 
1595. “Tudor Transl.” mistakenly prints “and.” 

I, 207. On p. 142, 1. 8: “other. The proper pronominal form of the 
plural, corresponding to O.E. . . . In North’s time usage was fluctu- 
ating, and in the second edition (1595) of the Lives the form ‘others,’ 
after the analogy of plural nouns, has become the usual one.” But in 
this case 1595 reads “other.” 
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II, 217. On p. 92, ll. 26, 27: “in the which she had above two hundred 
thousand books. Ed. 1595 adds ‘several’ before ‘books,’ possibly as a 
translation of the adjective in Amyot’s ‘esquelles il y auoit deux cents 
mille uolumes simples.’” But 1579 ed. also reads “seueral.” “Tudor 
Transl.” omits “several,” by error. 

II, 217. On p. 93, 1. 13: “was pleading: ‘was a-pleading,’ ed. 1595, 
etc.” Ed. of 1579 reads “a pleading”; “Tudor Transl.,” “pleading.” 

II, 222. On p. 135, l. 18: “Juba. ‘King Juba,’ ed. 1595, etc.” Ed. of 
1579 reads “king Juba”; but “Tudor Transl.,” merely “Juba.” 

II, 223. On p. 138, 1. 24: “bringeth men unto: ‘bringeth unto men,’ 
1595, etc.” But 1595 has “bringeth men unto.” 

II, 223. On p. 140, 1. 15: “in very old time. For ‘very’ ed. 1595 sub- 
stitutes ‘the,’ while ed. 1603, etc., omit both.” Ed. of 1595 also omits 
both, without substitutions. 

II, 228. On p. 191, ll. 6, 7: “seven cities of theirs well inhabited. So ed. 
1579; the second edition, however, inserts ‘great’ before ‘cities,’ which 
is supported by Amyot’s ‘sept uilles grandes & bien peuplees.’” But 
1579 ed. reads “seuen great citties.” “Tudor Transl.” reads “seven 
citties.” 

II, 230. On p. 207, |. 12: ‘that frays and murders fell out. ‘That’ is the 
reading of the second and all subsequent editions; the editio princeps 
has ‘and,’ which is probably a printer’s error.” But it was not the printer 
of editio princeps (1579) who made the error, for that text reads “that,” 
not “and.” “Tudor Transl.” reads “and.”? 


All that has been said above may seem to be caviling criticism of 
early work by one of the most respected Elizabethan scholars. But 
the purpose has been, not to find fault—the present writer would 
be one of the first to declare Brooke’s two volumes to be the most 
useful extant edition of the sources of Shakespeare’s three Roman 
plays—but only to point out that there are fewer variations between 
the early editions of North than Brooke believed to exist. 


IV 
How, then, shall we answer the question raised at the beginning, 
as to the edition of North that Shakespeare probably used? Because 


2For checking most of these readings in the 1579 edition of North, I am in- 
debted to Miss Lucy E. Osborne, custodian of the Chapin Library, Williams 
College. I have since had occasion to check all my references with the University 
of Texas copy of this edition—a labor which merely verified the readings sent to 
me by Miss Osborne. As to the 1595 and 1603 texts, I have personally examined 
the accessible Huntington Library copies. 
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of the very close resemblance of the two earliest editions, the texts 
themselves can hardly settle the problem, and, certainly, orthograph- 
ical variations in Elizabethan English count for naught. While most 
editors of Shakespeare, like those of the Arden (English) edition, 
reprint the 1579 North, apparently following the “Tudor Transla- 
tions” of 1895-96, Kittredge in his Shakespeare usually quotes the 
1595 version. Spelling seems to be the only easily distinguishable 
mark. But, if the list of ladies given by Titania in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream comes, as it seems to do, straight from the life of 
Theseus in North, Shakespeare’s debt must in this case be to the 
1579 edition; the 1595 version was almost certainly too late for use 
in that early play. No apparent reason exists for the dramatist to 
adopt a new text with practically identical wording as a base for 
his later tragedies. 
ROBERT ADGER LAW 


Another Spenser Portrait 


MONG the several types or classes of portraits that have passed 
for likenesses of Edmund Spenser, that most commonly repro- 
duced is the so-called Chesterfield type. Of this type, in addition 
to many engravings and a mural in tempera by William Blake, 
there are three well-known versions in oil: the Chesterfield portrait, 
once a possession of the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, and now owned 
by Lord Harewood; a portrait owned by Lord Harcourt; and a por- 
trait in the possession of Pembroke College, Cambridge, said to be 
a copy by Benjamin Wilson (1721-88) “after a lost original once 
belonging to George Onslow.” Lord Harewood’s painting is at 
Goldsborough Hall, Yorkshire; Lord Harcourt’s, at Nuneham Park, 
Oxford. If inscriptions on these two paintings are not later addi- 
tions, both portraits were painted long after Spenser’s death, for 
both give his age in accordance with the curiously incorrect dates 
on his monument, erected in 1620, or thereabouts, which placed his 
birth in 1510 (instead of about 1552). The dates were corrected 
when the monument was rebuilt in 1778. 
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To these three paintings I should like to add a fourth, which I 
believe has never been mentioned in any account of Spenser or in 
any discussion of his portraits. It belongs to Mrs. George A. Plimp- 
ton, but is now on indefinite deposit in the Plimpton Library, 
Columbia University. Mrs. Plimpton writes me that the late Mr. 
Plimpton bought the picture in London before 1918, but that she 
does not have available at present any facts about its previous his- 
tory and does not know from whom it was purchased. 

It is a small painting on canvas, 13 1/2 inches in height, 11 1/2 
in width. Toward the upper right-hand corner appears the word 
“Spencer.” Though differing in minor respects from other mem- 
bers of the group, its relationship is unmistakable. 

Dr. Julius S. Held, of New York City, who kindly examined 


the painting for me, says of it: 


It is disfigured by layers of old varnish and by awkward retouches; 
it is relined and obviously has been several times in the hands of re- 
storers. 

It is difficult to say exactly at what time the picture was done. I am 
inclined to think it was painted in the early 17th century although a 
slightly earlier date (very late 16th) is not impossible. However, I 
feel almost certain that the inscription, giving only the name of the 
poet, is not original. The lettering is weak and looks like a later addi- 
tion, dating probably from the 18th century. I believe this would 
appear still more clearly if the painting were cleaned. 


Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, of the Huntington Library, who has seen 
only a photograph of it and hence hesitates to speak with assurance, 
has an opinion of its date similar to Dr. Held’s. 

Quite aside from the question as to whether this, or any other 
alleged portrait of Spenser, deserves to be considered authentic, the 
Plimpton picture is of much interest. It is an early portrait, perhaps 
the earliest, of the group that has become the most familiar repre- 
sentation of the poet, and it is bound to figure significantly in any 
study of the likenesses of Spenser.’ 


1] am grateful to Miss Bertha M. Frick, Curator of the Plimpton Library, for 
sending me certain data about the Plimpton portrait, and to Mr. Douglas Hamer 
for generously sharing with me information he had gathered about Lord Hare- 
wood’s picture. 


ALEXANDER C. JUDSON 





An Elizabethan Economist’s Method of 


Literary Composition 


geen DE MALYNES, the sturdy bullionist who well knew his 
own mind about the evils of usury and of unsupervised ex- 
change, knew also his Chaucer, his Utopia, and his Geneva Bible; and 
he drew freely on that knowledge. His Saint George for England, 
Allegorically described, taking as its foundation the simple saint’s 
legend, builds a structure that combines somewhat shakily a dream- 
allegory and a voyage to an island where conditions, formerly ideal, 
are now evil; the details are filled in by various and generous para- 
phrasings. Practical problems of Malynes’ own day fuse with those 
familiar to Sir Thomas More, and find expression in a blend of 
allegorical methods, and literary and popular story materials, of an 
older day.* 

The author sets out to apply the “invented historie of S. George 
. . . howsoever heretofore abused” to the days of Her Majesty’s 
most happy government—days threatened, however, by a cruel 
dragon and calling for a new St. George. The monster is Usury, 
Foenus politicum, his wings are Usura palliata and Usura explicata; 
springing from covetousness, he brings inequality to the common- 
wealth by means of his tail, inconstant Cambium. He bodes destruc- 


1On Malynes, see Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, and the authorities there 
cited. On his Saint George, see L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England (1935), p. 399, where the opening paraphase from Chaucer’s Prologue is 
noted. The treatise would doubtless bear further search for appropriated matter, 
as apparently would some of Malynes’ other writings. 
The Huntington Library, whose copy of Saint George has been used in the 
preparation of this note, affords material for a full study of Malynes; it possesses 
not only all his known printed works, as recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue, 
but also the following items in manuscript: 
Two letters to Sir Thomas Egerton, 1598 (EL 2221, 2222); another to the 
same (?), 1602 (EL 2278) 

“A Demonstration how the Warres of Ireland may be mainteyned” (1602; 
EL 1736; 5 pp.) 

“A Project how the Armye of Ireland may be sufficiently ‘supplied” (n.d.; 
EL 2223; 5 pp.) 

“The Imbasing of the moneys for Ireland” (n.d.; EL 2224; 8 pp.) 

“Reasons to prove that the alteration of our moneys .. . is very prejudicial 

to her Majestie and the Realme” (n.d.; EL 2245; 2 pp.) 

“A Treatise of Tripartite Exchang” (1610; EL 2282; 56 pp.). 
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tion to the royal treasure, figured as the king’s virgin daughter, 
whose sole hope of rescue is the king’s authority, otherwise St. 
George (or, at times, a still awaited hero like that former cham- 
pion), who is to arrive armed with the sword of the spirit and 
“corroborated with severall other lawes, signified by the Pybal 
horse” whereon he rides. 

His allegory thus made lucid in dedicatory letters, Malynes 
passes to his dream-adventure, of a pattern as medieval as his 
assumption that the monster, Usury, is under the curse of God’s 
most holy word. His threads are from various looms. 

His very first words are Chaucer in prose: “Aprill having with 
his sweete showers moystened the drought of March, bathing 
every veine of the rootes of trees and ingendring floures, Zephirus 
with his pleasaunt breath provoking tender crops by vertue of 
young Phebus, holding her course in Aries.” A few lines later, we 
are hearing the Squire (“Tale,” ll. 347, 352): “and my bloud in- 
creasing with the nource of digestion, caused me to slumber.” Much 
further on, when praising the princess (p. 49), he falls suddenly 
into paraphrase of the balade from the Legend of Good Women: 


Do but remember the tender and inexplicable love of a father towards 
his child, and especially of a most victorious king towards his faire and 


= daughter: the bright — beames of whose angelicall 


eauty, do dim my sight, and captivate my understanding. Hide 
Absolon thy cleare guilt tresses, and you Hester your meeknes and 
beauty, giving place to this Virgin and noble creature; you Penelope, 
Marcia, Lavine and Helleni, make no comparison with her: neither you 
Lucrece and Polixine, Dido, Laodomia or Tisbe, that have bought your 
love so deare: or thou Cleopatra with all thy passions, you all may be 
handmaids unto her: for her melodious voyce doth command the 
heathen Gods, Bacchus, Pan, Ceres and Minerva. 


And very soon the maiden’s patience makes the author think of 
Griselde, whose story he is content to summarize. 

But, before Griselde, he has remembered the beloved of the Song 
of Songs, and into his rhapsody he weaves words from the Can- 
ticles, as well as a few from the tale of “Iphtah’s daughter.” She is 
the rose of the field, whose savor maketh the king to run after her; 
her breasts are like two young roes that are twins, her cheeks 
as a bed of spices delectable, and “the joyntes of her fingers . . . 
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delicate, making the whitenesse of her hands to have a strong attrac- 
tion”—this last suggesting how the substantial citizen modifies his 
text in the interests of modesty and of practicality. 

In the same context, while the force of his Geneva Bible is upon 
him, he hails St. George (now confusingly represented as having 
already rescued her), who came armed with “the shield of faith, 
having on the breast-plate of righteousnesse, the helmet of salvation, 
his loynes girt about with verity, and being adorned with the livery 
of the Crosse, [and] with the sword of the Spirit.” 

Malynes may have known the Scriptures well enough to para- 
phrase thus from memory; but it is beyond doubt that he had 
Utopia at hand, in Robinson’s translation, the edition of 1597,” 
to supply him with bits of prose for interlarding his description 
of the island whither in his dream he sailed. 

Before his borrowings are enumerated, it should perhaps be noted 
how the general plan roughly follows that of More’s story. As 
Malynes falls asleep, he meets a man, stricken in years, who tells 
him of the once flourishing state of the island, and of the evils now 
fallen upon it; the dreamer has often diligently inquired where the 
island lay (thinking of it as the abode of the earlier dragon, which 
St. George had already destroyed) ; he hears of all the evils that the 
hellhound has instigated—a recital similar in arrangement to Hythlo- 
day’s recounting of the wrongs which may be devised in the subtle 
wits of royal counselors. Much of the complaint reflects More’s 
analysis, almost a century old in 1601: the covetous few incorporate 
farms, and engross corn and cattle and sell them dear, or transport 
them to other nations (p. 44); hospitality has disappeared (“turned 
into Jacke Droms entertainement,” p. 17); the rich will not lend to 
the poor, “although the pawne of the Gospell doth assure them, that 
God is the poore mans surety” (p. 19). Malynes’ concern for the 
poor, evidenced in various pamphlets and projects, partakes some- 
what of More’s resentment at the conspiracy of rich men for their 
own commodity. But Malynes, assay master at the mint and com- 

2The use of a printed text, of the third edition, 1597, is made certain by such 
errors, peculiar to that edition, as farthest from sea (p.8; U., p.78); like dorrers 
(p. 23; U., p. 38); hoping for joy (p.32; U., p.111; Latin, 1516, gestis, “thou hop- 


pest”). The page citations here refer to Arber’s text (1869; in “English Reprints”), 
from the second edition, of 1556. 
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mercial adviser to two sovereigns, has doubts more active than Sir 
Thomas’ about that idealistic notion of community of property: 
Malynes’ islanders lived “every man using and enjoying his own, 
and nothing but his own, which in regard of charity every man pos- 
sessing, yet seemed not to possesse at all” (p. 13). A more explicit 
rejection of the communistic ideal, with wording that echoes Uto- 
pia, opens the pamphlet which Malynes printed only a few weeks 
earlier, The Canker of England’s Commonwealth.* 

The verbal appropriations that I have noticed are merely listed 
here, with a few phrases quoted by way of illustration; the bor- 
rowings range in length from several lines to a few pages; the page 
numbers indicate how Malynes moved back and forth in the text 
of the Utopia: 


Malynes More, tr. Robinson 
4 the man of mean stature 36 Cardinal Morton: 
cf. p. 29, Hythloday 
6 his eloquence 28 eloquence of Prov- 
ost of Cassel 
7-9 the chief city, Diospolus 77-79 Amaurote 
the Prince the fountain of virtues 34 
this hell-hound . . . inequality crept 161 ll. 18-19 (general 
in... Pride likeness) 
olde moath eaten lawes 59 
wine-tavernes . . . unlawfull games 43 Il. 28-32 
vagabonds . . . idlenesse 44 ll. 3-8 (general 
likeness) 
prodigall riot . . . new fangles in 43 Il. 25-27 
apparell 
idle . . . like dorrers . . . followers 38 cf. p. 43, I. 13-15 
fall a stealing 
hiding their gold in the ground ... 111 
hoping for joy . . . the gold stolen 
sheepe . . . devourers of men 41 
barren and unfruitfull yeares .. . 
thousands starve for hunger . . . 
barnes well furnished 
pride and new fangled apparell . . . 
pride .. . her owne commodities . . . 
misery and incommoditie of other 


“Plato the Philosopher perceiving that equality would be the cause that every 
man should have enough, was of opinion and willed all things in a common wealth 
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The river called Semath riseth above foure score miles above Diospo- 
lus out of a little spring: but being increased by other small rivers and 
brookes that runne into it, before the city it is halfe a mile brode, and 
farther broader, and fortie miles beyond the citie it falleth into the 
Ocean sea. By all that space that lyeth betweene the sea and the citie, 
and certaine miles also above the citie, the water ebbeth and floweth. . . . 
There goeth a bridge over the river, made not of piles or of timber, 
but of stone-worke, with gorgeous and substantiall Arches, at that part 
of the citie that is farthest from sea: .. . from this river the water is 
derived and conveyed downe in channels of lead diverse waies, even 
into the highest [/ower, Utopia eds.] part of the citie. [Pp. 7-8] 


Others he maketh not to be contented to live idle themselves like 
dorrers of that which others have laboured for, polling and shaving 
their tenants to the quicke: but to carry about with them at their tailes 
a great flocke or traine of followers: which . . . become unthrifty, and 
having never learned any craft whereby to get their living, fall a steal- 


ing, and are by the gallowes cut off, if by warres they suffer not a 
commendable death. [P. 23] 


Such was Malynes’ use of Utopia. Interwoven with graver ills 
of the sort that concerned More are a number of more sensational 


anecdotes. The series telling of deluded men who buried their gold 
includes three different wretches who try to hang themselves for 
money lacks or losses; and one of these tales ends like Peacham’s 
story of the hoarder disappointed of higher prices (“on the expec- 
tation of plenty”),* for Malynes’ would-be suicide, after he has 


been cut down just in time, demands of his rescuers the price of the 
ruined halter (p. 30). 





to be common, whom sir Thomas Moore in his Utopian common weale seemeth 
to imitate, to the end that an infinite number of lawes already made, and the 
making of so many new lawes as daily are made, might be abolished: whereas 
all of them are not sufficient, for every man to enjoy, defend and know from 
another mans that which he calleth his owne proper and private goods. But this 
equality cannot be established, neither was there any such ever used in any age, 
or commaunded by the word of God, but that possessing these worldly goods, we 
should so use them with charity towards others, as though we did not possesse 
them at all.” For some of this wording, see Utopia, p. 67. The Canker was entered 
Mar. 3 [1601]; the dedicatory letter is dated Mar. 18, 1601, perhaps, following the 
new style, in order to bring the date into agreement with the 1601 on the title-page. 


*The Truth of Our Times (1638), ed. R. R. Cawley (Facsimile Text Society, 
1942), p. 113. Cf. the farmer in the porter scene, Macbeth, Il, iii, 5. 
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Malynes’ earnestness and vigor give some force to his use of his 
variously acquired materials. The strength of the dragon, he ear- 
nestly believed, lay chiefly in its tail (inconstant exchange) ; accord- 
ingly, he ventures into boldly pictorial assertion: “whether ever 
that serpent went skipping upon his taile before the curse, I know 
not: but I am sure this beareth his taile aloft like a conquerer, 
riding in his triumphant chariot.” Even his more labored symbolism 
has an ingeniousness that may offset the absurdity. He enjoys 
himself as he spins his analogies, like those in his Lex Mercatoria 
(1636; 1st ed., 1622) whereby the globe of earth and waters figures 
forth the body of Law-Merchant, with mercantile customs and sea 
laws involved together; and whereby “Commodities, Money, and 
Exchange for money by Bills of Exchanges” are to each other as 
Body, Soul, and Spirit of traffic. In the extended allegory of Saint 
George there are engaging examples, of which one must here 
suffice: in the opening paragraph the author passes from his Chau- 
cerian prelude to an elaborate adumbration of his resolve to record 
the dream in print: 


suddenly falling into most strange dreames, or rather visions, which 
seemed to dimme my sight, . . . which by apprehension have left such 
deepe impressions in the treasurie of my braines, as I am now com- 
pelled to commit some of them to the generall recordor, whose bodie 
(after the amputation of his head) called for blacke drinke to staine 
the overbeaten clouts, to ease my fatigable memory, the receptacle 
whereof is otherwise barred from all succeeding matters, like a tram- 
mell replenished with fish, which can containe no more than her full 
(as it were) naturall imbibition. 


Perhaps someone can explain the appositeness of the amputated 
head of the “generall recordor” (recording secretary? printed page? ). 
And a more thorough investigation might discover whether Mal- 
ynes’ distinction between dreams and visions (“for visions are really 
seen”), to which he returns at the close;* his psychological account 
of his dreaming senses, “all . . . reduced to puritie; my sight with- 
out colour, my hearing without sound . . .”; his description of the 
Island, in Arcadian terms stiffened by the businessman’s touch 


5 The idea is familiar; see W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences, 
pp. 203 ff., and the authorities there cited. 
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(“stately hils gracing their Horizon as the nose doth the face”)— 
whether these have been picked up from here and there and “in- 
volved together as the seas and earth.” The present note will serve 
to indicate that this monetary allegory of Saint George merits, by 
reason of its literary patchwork, the name it has already won by 
other virtues: * a curiosity of early economic literature. 


HE EN E. SANDISON 


A Seventeenth-Century Miscellany 


TT? scholar searching the records of the past is apt to forget 
that a word, a phrase, or a paragraph which he passes over 
rapidly as interesting but insignificant for his own purpose, may 
be of crucial importance to some fellow worker. The items which 
follow were noted in the course of a study of English political 
theory in the decade 1650-60, and the first four have some relevance 
to this subject. Words are barometers, as it were, of changes in the 
political atmosphere. To define “liberty” as the right to make life 
happy, to describe revolution as “devolution,” to refer to the 
“Long Parliament” and to the “Hobson’s choice” which the army 
left to Englishmen—these expressions are indications of changes in 
political action as well as in theory. The last three items were 
turned up accidentally while reading the weekly newsbook, Mer- 
curius Politicus. Its editor, Marchamont Nedham, was one of the 
first newspaper men to realize the economic advantage of selling 
space in his paper for all manner of announcements. Notices of new 
books, quack medicines, horses strayed or stolen, and absconding 
servants, and “personals,” appeared under the heading of “Adver- 
tisements.” If words reflect change, customs and institutions more 
often reflect continuity. So in the three selected “advertisements” 
we find that booksellers sold drugs before Cromwell’s death, that 
London county dinners during the Protectorate bear a resem- 
blance to the modern function combining sociability and money 
raising, and that a portrait painter could obtain publicity by the 





6E. R. A. Seligman, Curiosities of Early Economic Literature (1920). 
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insertion of a note in the weekly newsbook. To the student of 
political thought such information is of little value; but each of 
these unrelated items may be of significance in the work of some 
social historian. It is with these considerations in mind that the 
following miscellany is offered. 


1. Liberty and Happiness 


To the Englishman of the 1640’s and 1650’s the word liberty 
was no less a revolutionary slogan than to the Frenchman of 1789. 
The expression “life, liberty and possessions” was used by Henry 
Parker a generation before John Locke. But just as pregnant for 
the future was the identification of liberty with happiness. Though 
perhaps uncommon, this is to be found in a pamphlet written by 
John Hall, poet, political pamphleteer, and friend of Hobbes. In 
The Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy Considered, published in 
1651, the following significant passage appears: 


My father may leave me notionally a slave in a Tenure (a thing 
frequently with our Ancestors) or as Civilians term it, a Fedeory, 
which I am content, in respect of the advantages it brings me, or 
because my own estate is to little to be independent, and therefore I 
think it good prudence to be sheltered under the protection of the 
greater, but my natural Liberty that is to say, to make my life as justly 
happy and advantagious to me as I can, he can no more give away 
from me then my understanding and eyesight, for these are priviledges 
which God and Nature hath endued me with, and these I cannot be 
denyed, but by him that will deny me a being. 


Do we not see here a foreshadowing of the “life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness” in the Declaration of Independence? 


2. Devolution in Government 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary the word devolu- 
tion, in the sense of “the passing of the power or authority of one 
person or body to another,” was first used by Blackstone (Com- 
mentaries, 1, 162). However, more than a century earlier the 
conception of political devolution and the use of the word are to 
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be found in vindications of the Commonwealth. Two striking 
examples may be cited. The first appears in an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled: A Logical Demonstration of the Lawfulness of Subscrib- 
ing the New Engagement. Or, Promise to be True and Faithful to 
the Common-Weal As it is now Established (printed by John 
Macock for Giles Calvert, 1650). The purpose of the author is to 
persuade those who have taken the Oath of Allegiance and sub- 
scribed to the Solemn League and Covenant, that they could with 
a clear conscience swear fealty to the Commonwealth. The former 
oaths, admittedly, were lawful; but if the lawfulness of the present 
government is questioned then the answer must be that it is “not 
a Power by Intrusion, Invasion, or Usurpation, but Devolution,” 
and the author explains his political theory by analogies. “In the 
Wars, if the Captain be slain, the place devolves to the next Power, 
the Lieutenant: If all the Officers be slain, some of the Common 
Soldiers must act as Officers for saving the rest; and yet this is no 
usurpation nor Invasion. If a Ship be wrackt, the goods are theirs 
to whose shore they do devolve, which is by a meer act of Provi- 
dence, and not a design of man.” The second example is taken 
from Henry Parker’s Scotlands Holy War, published in 1651 
as an answer to the Scotch and the English of “The Scotch fac- 
tion” who charged that both civil and ecclesiastical government 
had been overthrown in England. Parker maintains that “By the 
present, settled forme, government is now devolved, and as it were 
naturally resolved into the hands of the people.” 


3. Long Parliament 


When was the Parliament which met in November, 1640, first 
called the Long Parliament? The following reference, in a pam- 
phlet defending the Protectorate, establishes the nickname at least 
as early as 1654—that is, after the suppression of the Rump: “thou 
shalt not here find a censorious Condemnation of the long and 
short Parliaments, nor a flattering congratulation of all publick 
transactions since their date.” “Short” probably refers to the 
Nominated Parliament of 1653 rather than to the Short Parliament 
of 1640. The quotation is taken from a pamphlet entitled: Tyrants 
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and Protectors Set forth In their Colours. Or the difference between 
Good and Bad Magistrates ... by J. P. (London: Printed for H. 
Cripps and L. Lloyd, 1654). 


4. Hobson’s Choice 


Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, owes his immortality 
to two epitaphs by Milton and to the expression, “Hobson’s choice.” 
The saying originated in his insistence that a prospective customer 
could hire only the horse next the stable door, or do without. The 
first literary use of “Hobson’s choice” in the O.E.D. is dated 1660. 
An example, earlier by one year and applied to a political situation, 
is to be found in an anonymous pamphlet printed in 1659 entitled: 
A Word to Purpose: Or,aParthian Dart,Shot back to 1642,and from 
thence shot back again to 1659 swiftly glancing upon some remark- 
able Occurances of the Times; and now sticks fast in two Sub- 
stantial Queries, 1 Concerning the Legality of the Second Meeting 
of some of the Long-Parliament-Members. Also, a Fools Bolt shot 
into Wallingford House, by as good a Friend to England, as any 
is there, concerning a Free State. The writer’s opposition to a false 


“free state” and to army rule is expressed in the following lines: 
“But is it not meant a Free State, that every one shall be free to do 
that which is good in his own eyes, or that every one shall be free 
to do what he hath enough power to do, or that every one shall 
be free in Hobson’s choise, to take, enjoy, or have what the Army 
will suffer us to take, enjoy, or nothing?” 


5. The Bookseller as Druggist 


The selling of books by the modern American druggist is so 
much taken for granted that the reversal of the procedure comes 
as somewhat of a shock. There is, however, good proof to be found 
in the advertisements of the weekly newsbook, Mercurius Politicus, 
that the seventeenth-century bookseller sold wares that today 
would be called patent, and in some cases quack, medicines. The 
following advertisement appeared in the weekly’s issue of April 
3-10, 1656: 
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Take notice that those famous Lozenges or Pectorals so generally 
known and approved for the cure of Consumptions, Coughs, Asthmas, 
and all Diseases incident to the Lungs, are made and to be had onely 
of Mr. Edward Buckworth, at his house in Katherine’s Court neer the 
Tower. This is published to prevent the designs of divers pretenders, 
who counterfeit the same about the City of London, to the prejudice 
and disparagement of the said Gentleman, and the abuse of the people. 

For more convenience to those that live remote in the City, quan- 
tities of them sealed up with his Coat of Arms; are left constantly at 
the White Lyon a Booksellers in Pauls Church-yard. 


This advertisement was reprinted in the issue of May 29-June 5, 
1656, with the addition of the bookseller’s name, Richard Lowndes. 

One of the “divers pretenders” appears to have been a relative, 
Theophilus Buckworth, who in the issue of November 25-Decem- 
ber 2, 1658, advertised “The famous Lozenges or Pectorals . . . 
which are only to be had at his Chamber at Tho. Rooks, Stationer, 
at the Lamb at the East-end of St. Pauls near the School.” The 
advertisement was repeated two weeks later, with the further in- 
formation that the lozenges “are likewise to be sold at Dublin in 
Ireland by John Bush, Mercer in Castle Street.” Edward Buck- 
worth returned to the fray, in the issue of December 23-30, 1658, 
with a notice that the lozenges “are onely to be had at Mr. Lowndes 
Bookseller.” But in the issue of May 26-June 2, 1659, prospective 
customers are informed that they may buy, not only at the shop 
of Mr. Lowndes, but also from “Mr. Henry Seile over against 
St. Dunstans Church in Fleet street, Mr. H. Herringman at the 
Anchor in the New Exchange, Mr. William Milward at West- 
minster-Hall Gate, Mr. John Place at Furrnivals-Inns Gate in 
Holborne, and Mr. Robert Horn at the Turks-head near the en- 
trance of the Royal Exchange, Booksellers.” 

Thomas Rooks, at whose shop Theophilus Buckworth sold his 
lozenges, also advertised a dentifrice, in the issue of February 9-10, 
1660: 


Take notice that most excellent Dentifrices to scour and cleanse the 
Teeth, making them white as Ivory; Preserves from the Tooth-ach, 
fastens the Teeth, and sweetens the Breath; and preserves the Gums 
from Cankers and Imposthumes. Invented and made by R. Turner, 
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philomathes; and is only had at Thomas Rooks, Stationer, at the Holy 
Lamb at the East-end of Pauls Church, near the School. 


An advertisement, which was first published in the issue of 
October 21-28, 1658, calls attention to the “Jesuits Powder,” which 
was also known as “the Feaver Bark,” and was no doubt quinine: 


These are to give notice, that the excellent Powder known by the 
name of the Jesuits Powder, which cureth all manner of Agues, Quotid- 
ian, Tertian or Quartan, brought over by James Tompson Merchant 
of Antwerp, is to be had at Mr. Wilfords in Angel-Court, just over 
against Sepulchres Church in the Old Baily, or at the shop of Mr. 
John Crook, at the sign of the ship in St. Pauls Churchyard, a Book- 
seller, with directions for using of the same. 


To determine how long the booksellers continued to dispense 
drugs, and when the druggists began to sell books, would require 
further research. 


6. The London County Dinner 


The annual county dinner in London, a function attended by 
county noblemen, knights, and gentlemen who happen at the time 
to be living in the nation’s capital, is an old and still existing custom. 
Two such dinners are announced in Mercurius Politicus in 1658. 
A third notice, in the same year, invites noblemen and gentlemen 
born in the City of London to attend a dinner. The three invita- 
tions are much alike. The City dinner, announced in the weekly’s 
issue of April 22-29, was to be held on May 27, the price was 
five shillings, and tickets could be purchased from Joseph Stains- 
more, on Tuesdays and Thursdays from two to five in the after- 
noon, at the Irish Chamber in the Guildhall. The Suffolk dinner, 
advertised in the issue of June 10-17, was to be held on July 1, 
the price to be 2s. 6d., and tickets could be obtained at four shops, 
including a stationer’s and a shoemaker’s. The price of the Kent 
dinner, advertised in June 24-July 1 for July 22, is not given. 

We would be at a loss to know what went on at these gatherings, 
beyond the obvious eating and convivial drinking, were it not for 
the survival of a sermon preached before the Wiltshire dinner by 
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Dr. Samuel Annesley, minister at John the Evangelist’s, London. 
The printed sermon is appropriately entitled: The First Dish at Wil- 
Shire Feast, November 9, 1654. Or a Sermon Preached at Laurence 
Jury to those that there offered their Peace-offerings, and went 
thence to dine at Marchant-Taylors-Hall. It was printed by E. T., 
for Nathanael Webb and William Grantham, at the Black Bear in 
Paul’s Churchyard, and published in 1655. Dr. Annesley, in his 
preface, explains that he has permitted this publication in the hope 
of “provoking others to Emulation,” and especially to the point of 
listening to a sermon before the dinner. Other dinners, he inti- 
mates, have been disgraceful affairs: “I am not onely ashamed but 
griev'd to heare of many County-feasts, but—nothing more.” Yet, 
he continues, “I must confess, there’s a Tang of indignation in 
this crambe bis cocta, this mushroome again set upon the table: 
the trouble began in that you did no more for your County, and 
it hath been heightened that others doe not so much for theirs.” 
The counties should vie with each other “for the suppressing of 
wickednesse, removing of ignorance, promoting of godlinesse.” 

In the sermon, preached before about five hundred Wiltshiremen, 
Dr. Annesley flatters his audience by calling them members of “the 
Wil-shire Parliament” which may carry out projects as successfully 
as if they had parliamentary authority. For sufficient money might 
be raised as easily by voluntary contributions as by the power of 
taxation, and would be paid more willingly. Specifically, the three 
projects proposed were: “To set up the light of the gospel in all 
the dark places of your Countie. Secondly, To raise a stock to set 
the poor on work, this stock when once raised, a small matter 
would continue it. Thirdly, to maintain some poor Schollars, for 
some considerable time at the University.” However, the preacher 
admits that these plans are for the future, and he therefore urges 
three things “as being more feasible than the former.” These are 
the suppression “of all your wicked Alehouses,” the establishment 
of “pettie Schools in every Parish, or in every other Parish, to teach 
children to read, and let them be catechised every week . . . one 
ten pounds would buy above two thousand catechisms,” and, 
finally, “the setting up of some weekly Lectures in places most 
destitute of the Gospel.” The stewards of the dinner, it appears, 
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had already arranged for two weekly lectures to be given the 
ensuing year at Trowbridge and at Calne, on market days, and 
had set aside £25 for each of the appointed ministers. If the con- 
tributions exceeded this sum, “the overplus shal be laid out, for the 
redeeming some of your countrey-men out of prison’—no doubt 
the debtors’ prison. Dr. Annesley anticipated some unfavorable 
reaction to his sermon: “Carnal reason may say, these kind of 
projects will spoile your meeting, for when you intend a meeting 
for the continuation of friendship, and shall be imposed upon to 
the picking of your purses, who will meet another time?” But, 
“if carnal reason makes this objection, I hope Religion is well able 
to make an answer to it.” 

So we see that the modern practice of raising funds for public 
use by the solicitation of voluntary contributions at social gather- 
ings was well under way in the days of the Commonwealth. 


7. David Des Granges 


So little is known about David Des Granges, who painted min- 
iatures of Charles II in Scotland in 1651, that the following “adver- 
tisement,” which appeared in Mercurius Politicus, July 22-29, 1658, 
is of some interest: 


There is one David Des Grange that has been known these many 
years in the Art of Miniture or Limning, by the Life, or Copying, 
approved to be none of the worst, if not answerable in some measure 
to the best; And having been for some years out of the Land, and in 
the Countrey, and knowing that many have been inquiring for him, 
of them that should have been his friends, where to have heard of him, 
they would not satisfie them therein. A friend of his (though unknown 
to him) yet knowing his desert, hath thought good to give notice 
where his Lodging is, which is at one Mr. Palmers a Gunsmith in the 
Strand, right against the Fountain Tavern. 

E_mer A. BELLER 

















Membership of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament 


. em Return of the Names of Every Member Returned to Serve 
in Each Parliament . . . (ordered to be printed March 1, 1878) 
is very defective for the period of the Puritan Revolution. Its lacu- 
nae can be filled in to some extent from contemporary lists of 
members, none of which is wholly reliable. For the purpose of this 
note recourse has not been had to these unofficial lists and attention 
has been confined exclusively to the official returns mentioned 
above. Consequently the particulars that follow are concerned 
with 287 members only—that is to say, with those whose election 
for the Parliament of Richard Cromwell in 1659 are officially re- 
corded. A politician not infrequently contested more than one 
constituency, and if elected for more than one chose which he 
would represent. Unfortunately, at a time when the Commons’ 
Journals and other records were far from perfect, his choice is not 
always recorded. If no choice is recorded, doubt arises whether 
the two constituencies were represented by the same member or 
by two who had the same name. To meet such cases, the rule has 
been adopted that if the same name from the same locality occurs 
twice one person is counted. So far as the evidence goes, Dr. William 
Stone, mustermaster-general, served for Thetford, Norfolk, and 
for Argyle, Dumbarton, and Bute, Scotland, but he has been, of 
course, reckoned only once. 

Professor Louise Fargo Brown in an article, “The Religious 
Factors in the Convention Parliament,” in the English Historical 
Review (XXII, 55), analyzes the 473 names given in the Parliamen- 
tary History of members returned in 1660. She found that 208 
names did not appear on any earlier list and 65 appeared for the 
first time in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. 

The present note takes 1659 as a starting point and looks back- 
ward and forward, in an attempt to ascertain how many members 
were elected solely for that Parliament and how many had been 
chosen for previous Parliaments—back to the Short Parliament of 
1640, and forward to include the Long Parliament of Charles II 
(1661-79). By 1659 there were only four survivors of the Short 
Parliament elected. Their tenacity deserves record. They are: John 
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Ashe (Wiltshire), Nathaniel Fiennes (Oxford), Anthony Nicolls 
(Cornwall), and Henry Tulse (Southampton). 

The Long Parliament (1640-60) contributed 25 members. 
Apparently consciences were not troubled by any scruples about 
being members of two Parliaments at one and the same time, inas- 
much as legally the Long Parliament still existed and was, of course, 
recalled after Richard’s single Parliament had suffered an early 
dissolution. There is a marked difference between the membership 
of Parliaments elected before and after 1659, for no more than 19 
served both before and after 1659, but the number of members 
who sat before and in 1659 is almost the same as those who sat in 
1659 and after—s1 and 50 respectively. But all other groups are 
swamped by that which is confined to members chosen in 1659, 
which contains 167 names. 

Contemporary literature has a number of references to crypto- 
Royalists. Therefore, the names of members elected in 1659 were 
checked against the index of the Calendar of the Proceedings of the 
Committee for Compounding (5 volumes; 1889-92). Mere simi- 
larity of names was not accepted as proof of identity, and it is 
believed that the following may fairly be regarded as Royalists or 
Parliamentarians who had become so: John Birch (Hereford), Sir 
John Copleston (Devon), Sir William Fenwick (Northumber- 
land), John Gell (Derby), John Herbert (Wiltshire), William 
James (Kent), Robert Jenkenson (Oxford), Jonathan Jennings 
(York), Thomas Kinge (Essex), Richard Lobb (Cornwall), Wil- 
liam Morgan (Monmouth), Thomas Reynele (Devon), Hon. 
Charles Rich (Essex), Thomas Sanders (Derby), Mark Shaftoe 
(Northumberland), John Shaw (Essex) , Thomas Strickland (York), 
John Thomas (Cornwall), and John Westbrooke (Surrey). 

Apparently the electorate did not scrutinize very closely the 
antecedents of their representatives, for five members were chosen 
who had been disabled to sit in previous bodies. Their names and 
the dates of disablement are: Robert Hunt (Somerset), 1643; Sir 
John Glanvill (Cornwall), 1645; John Price (Glamorgan), 1645; 
John Maynard (Cornwall), 1647; and Anthony Nicolls (Corn- 
wall), 1648. 

Epiti L. Kiorz 
Goprrey Davies 








A Letter on the Clarendon Code 


N” infrequently have noble words accompanied tragic personal 

experience when—in the face of persecution and even death— 
faith, hope, and charity have choked bitterness and recrimination. 
Such distinguished quality may be seen in a letter* of December 30, 
1661, from Frances (d. November 27, 1664), widow of Sir John 
Hobart, 2d Bart. (1593-1647), to her brother John, second Earl of 
Bridgewater (1622-86). This letter, the inspiration for which is 
immediately obvious, recalls several eminent personalities as well as 
illumines a great crisis of the seventeenth century. 

Frances, eldest daughter of John, first Earl of Bridgewater 
(1579-1649), had married Sir John Hobart of Blickling, Norfolk, 
son and heir of Sir Henry Hobart, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas (d. 1625), in February, 1621. Other sisters married variously 
Oliver, Lord St. John, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and William 
Courteen. Although some of these men are perhaps better known 
at present than Sir John Hobart, he was in his own day clearly a 
man of distinction and influence. When Charles I raised his standard 
at Nottingham in August, 1642, Sir John hurried down from Lon- 
don to Norfolk, bearing a pass from Parliament, and “five cases of 
pistols, three carabines, and two little short pieces of brass.”* From 
that time forward until his death on April 20, 1647, he was unceas- 
ingly active as parliamentary committeeman for Norfolk.* In 
February, 1642/3, he was appointed to collect the weekly assess- 
ment for maintaining the parliamentary army. The following month 
he was concerned with sequestering notorious delinquents’ estates, 
and in May with bringing up accounts of weekly assessments, 
returning the names of those who had refused to pay, and with the 
speedy raising of money. In addition to his assessment responsibili- 


1EL 8543, Huntington Library. The letter has been modernized as to spelling 
and capitalization; contractions have been expanded and superior letters lowered. 
The biographical data have been derived from the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, Burke’s Peerage, and Collins’ Peerage. 


2 Alfred Kingston, East Anglia and the Great Civil War (1897), p. 63. 


3C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660 


(1911), I, 93, 115, 140, 149, 233, 242, 293, 538, 623, 641, 905. The editors make no 
distinction between the second and third baronets. 
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ties throughout the succeeding years, he served also on the com- 
mittees for the Eastern Association, for the New Model Ordinance, 
and for the sale of bishops’ lands. Although twice married, his 
first wife being a daughter of Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, 
he left only two daughters—one by each wife—and the title passed 
to his nephew, Sir John Hobart, 3d Bart., who married his daughter 
by Frances and succeeded not only to his titles but also to his 
public duties. 

The recipient of the letter, the second Earl of Bridgewater, 
presents many contrasts to Sir John in his public if not in his 
private character. In 1651 he was arrested and examined on sus- 
picion of conspiring against the Commonwealth, and freed on 
bond. In 1662, with Clarendon and the Bishop of London, he helped 
to manage a conference between the two houses of Parliament 
on the Act of Uniformity. The following year he became High 
Steward of Oxford, and in 1666 a Privy Councillor; in after years 
he held other high offices. Contemporaries found him a learned 
man, “adorned with a modest and grave aspect, a sweet and pleas- 
ant countenance, a comely presence,” who “delighted much in his 
library.” Devoted to the Church of England, “he was complaisant 
in company, spoke sparingly, but always very pertinently; was 
true to his word, faithful to his friend, loyal to his prince, wary in 
council, strict in his justice, and punctual in all his actions.” Such 
high praise seems entirely warranted in the light of the letter 
addressed to him by his sister, whose own character must be, and 
indeed easily can be, deduced from the letter itself. 

This serene beacon contrasts sharply with the heated epithets 
and smoldering bigotry that are more commonly selected as mark- 
ing those vitriolic days. The threat of persecution, sufficient to 
arouse protest, not so great as to cause apathy or, in many instances, 
mystical exaltation, served for the most part to stimulate a lively 
and libelous controversy. Evil names were called; noble motives 
were slandered; objectives, sound in purpose, were denounced; 
private character was unwarrantedly aspersed. Fear of oppression 
interposed no barrier to freedom of speech, as the legion of com- 
batants strove to outdo one another in verbal violence. Because 
there was anonymity, contention more readily descended into the 
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depths of total irresponsibility That the picture has another side, 
students know; yet it is often turned to the wall. In consequence, 
the discovery of so sensitive a portrayal of belief and outlook helps 
to redress the flaring and fanatical caricatures taken to represent 
the quality of the times. Bigotry was of course rampant, but, as 
this letter reveals, its opposite also existed and perhaps in greater 
amount than many realize. 


Cuar.es F. MuLLETT 


Dear Brother, 

Though I have observed it usual for differences in little points of 
religion to beget great estrangements of heart: yet my knowledge of 
your worth and the constant testimony which I have received of your 
great affection for me, gives me some assurance that I shall not find you 
in that vulgar error but that knowing that you differ from me just as 
much as I differ from you, you will think it reasonable to be charitable: 
that hath made me presume your favour in a matter of the greatest 
import to me, which any concern in the world can be of. Dear brother, 
I am now as you know growing old and in the care of Barzillas* which 
keeps me from court, to which else possibly, as my former education 
had restored me, so the company of so many worthy relations would 
have enticed me: this absence makes me a stranger to public affairs. 
But I hear of some severe acts coming out, wherein I and many thou- 
sands more will be concerned, restraining liberty of private meeting 
for prayer or any religious duty: requiring, in public conformity to 
the Common Prayer and ceremonies. I must confess to you I am one 
of these that have many times, been at those more private religious 
exercises; and never heard so much as a curse of the King in a bed- 
chamber, at them. I have often had them in my own house, and cannot 
understand the evil in them. As to the Common Prayer and ceremonies, 
whatsoever become of me I cannot have anything to do with them in 
God’s worship, though I have latitude enough of charity for them 
that do approve them. I have a little chapel which 14 years ago I set 
apart for the service of God, (though it be no otherwise consecrated, 
as they call it) than as my whole house was a religious house: and as it 
hath for 14 years been used to no other use; and to deal freely with 
you I was myself an eye witness to a consecration at my husband’s 


4A reference to Barzillai, who helped David in his flight from Absalom, and 
who replied to an invitation to join the court: “How long have I to live, that I 
should go up with the king unto Jerusalem? I am this day fourscore years old.” 


(II Sam. 19:34-35.) Dryden, in Absalom and Achitophel, depicts the Duke of 
Ormonde as Barzillai. 
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house at Blickling, where I took a just distaste to all such actions, and 
should not willingly have such an other mocking of the name of God. 
Dear brother in my little chapel I have had constant prayer, preaching 
and reading the Scriptures, on the Lord’s day and on week days; my 
chaplain is a Doctor in Divinity, and one who passed all his degrees 
by performance of his exercises for them, and who is far enough from 
disaffection to the civil government. I can be his witness now for above 
15 [?] years. I would beg your favour to let me know how far I may 
nourish my hopes of my liberty in the things of God; that if I may 
not promise myself to enjoy them, I may timely take what course my 
little prudence shall direct me to, if not here, in some other place. 
Dear brother, I am hastening to my long home: I would not willingly 
go out of the way, and think myself obliged to go that way which 
my conscience upon the best information I can get telleth me is the 
best. A liberty for this, and as to the things of God, truly is all I have 
to beg and what I would gladly = And if you shall please to 
do anything, for such a liberty for me, you will do me the greatest 
favour which I am capable of receiving. However your favour in fore- 
warning will much direct me in ordering my affairs. That I may not 
disturb your serious occasions I shall only add, my humble service to 
my dear sister and all your sweet jewels, for all whom I beg the greatest 
blessings of heaven and earth, and for yourself, that in all your public 
actions you may be found unblameable before God, and without re- 
proof from those who desire to love and serve the name of the Lord. 
So begging your pardon I rest, 
dear brother, your most affectionately loving 
sister and humble servant, Fran: Hobart 

Dec: the 30th. 1661 


Dryden’s and Shadwell’s Tempest 


D RYDEN’s “Prologue Spoken at the Opening of the Theatre 
Royal, March 26, 1674,” although one of the poet’s less im- 
portant works, has received rather ‘more than its due share of 
scholarly attention. Interest has focused on the exact meaning of 
the last line, and its bearing upon the disputed authorship of the 
operatic version of The Tempest. 

In all printed versions of the “Prologue” the concluding couplet, 
with its troublesome last line, reads: 
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That as a fire the former house o’erthrew 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 


In the Scott-Saintsbury edition of Dryden the line is interpreted 
as a reference to Shadwell’s adaptation of The Tempest,’ described 
by John Downes as a smashing success.* So matters rested until 
1904, when Professor W. J. Lawrence argued that, although Shad- 
well had written an operatic version of The Tempest, the reference 
to “Machines and tempests” was actually to Davenant’s version of 
Macbeth, currently playing; and that Downes was mistaken in the 
date of Shadwell’s Tempest, which was actually around April 1, 
1674. Since the publication of Professor Lawrence’s article, several 
prominent scholars have argued for and against Shadwell’s author- 
ship.* 

The clue to Dryden’s meaning may perhaps be found in a manu- 
script version of the prologue, now in the Huntington Library (EL 
8923), written in a seventeenth-century hand. The text follows: 


1X, 320. 


2John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers (n.d.), pp. 34-35: 
“, .. in 1673. The Tempest, or the Inchanted Island, made into an Opera by Mr. 
Shadwell, having all New in it; as Scenes, Machines; particularly, one Scene 
Painted with Myriads of Ariel Spirits, and another flying away, with a Table 
Furnisht out with Fruits, Sweetmeats and all sorts of Viands; just when Duke 
Trinculo and his Companions, were going to Dinner; all things perform’d in it so 
Admirably well, that not any succeeding Opera got more Money.” 


3The entire dispute is summed up by Hugh Macdonald, in John Dryden: A 
Bibliography (1939), p. 102. Leading articles in the dispute are: W. J. Lawrence, 
“Did Thomas Shadwell Write an Opera on ‘The Tempest,” Anglia, XXVII, 
205-17 (I cite the revised article, in The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies 
[1912], pp. 193-206); and G. Thorn-Drury, in Review of English Studies, I, 
327-30, which takes the opposing view, arguing for Dryden’s authorship of the 
operatic version. The controversy is knotty. Mr. Montague Summers, who agrees 
with Professor Lawrence (cf. his edition of The Complete Works of Thomas 
Shadwell [1927], 1, cvi-ix), feels that only tried specialists in the field should attack 
the problem. He asserts, “One or two callow sophomores from minor academies 
have tried to rush into this perplexing dispute, where scholars fear to tread, but 
their silly chatter is negligible.” 
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PROLOGUE TO YE OPENING YE THEATRE ROYALL 


A plaine built house, after so long a stay, 

will send you halfe vnsatisfied away: 

when fallen from your expected pomp, you finde 
a bare Convenience onely is design’d. 

You, who each day can Theatres behold, 

like Neroes pallace, shining all wth gold, 

our meane vnguilded Stage will scorne, wee fear, 
and, for our homely roofe, disdaine ye cheer. 
Yet now cheap druggetts to a mode are grown, 
and a plaine suit, since wee can make but one, 

is better then to be, by tarnish’d gawdry known. 
They who are by your favours wealthy made, 
wth mighty summes may carry on ye trade. 
Wee broken Banquers, halfe destroy’d by fire, 
wth our small stock to humble roofes retire, 
pitty our losse, while you their pompe admire. 
for fame, and honour, wee no longer striue, 
wee yeild in both, and onely begg to live: 
vnable to support their vast expence, 

who build, and treat, wth such magnificence 
that, like ye ambitious Monarchs of ye age, 
they give ye law to our provincial Stage. 

great Neighbours enviously promote excesse, 
while they impose their splendor on ye lesse; 
but onely fools, and they of vast estate, 

the extremity of modes will imitate; 

the dangling knee fringe, and ye bib Crevat. 
Yet, if some pride wth want may be allow’d, 
wee, in our plainesse, may be justly proud; 
our Royall master will’d it shoo’d be soe, 

what ere hee’s pleas’d to owne can need no show; 
that sacred name giues ornament & grace, 

and, like his stamp, makes basest Mettals passe. 
Twere folly now a statly pile to raise, 


[10] 


[20] 


[30] 


or build a Playhouse, while you throw down plaies, 


While Scenes, Machines, and empty Operas raigne, 


and for ye pencell you ye pen disdaine. 

While troopes of famisht Frenchmen hither drive 
and laugh at those vpon whose Almes they live, 
old English Authors, vanish, and give place 

To those new Conquerers of ye Norman Race; 


[40] 
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more tamely then your fathers you submitt, 

you’re now growne Vassals to ’em in their witt: 

marke, when they play, how our fine fopps advance 
The mighty merrits of these men of France, 

keep time, cry bon, and humor ye Cadance. 

Well please your selves: but sure tis understood 

that French Machines have nere done England good 

I woo’d not prophecy our houses fate, 

but while vaine showes and sceans you venerate, [50] 
tis to be fear’d —————— 


that as a fire ye former house ore threw, 
Tempests and Operas will destroy ye New. 


With the exception of the last line, the Huntington Library 
manuscript agrees substantially with the published version of the 
Prologue‘ in all respects save spelling and punctuation. The last 
line, however, presents a notable variation. Whereas the “Machines 
and tempests” of the printed versions is suggestive but ambiguous, 
the manuscript reading, “Tempests and Operas,” seems clearly a 
reference to the operatic Tempest. That Dryden would disparage 
the Dryden-Davenant version of the play is far from likely. The 
“Tempests and Operas” allusion is a double-barreled play on words. 
A Restoration audience would have seen in the line a direct refer- 
ence to the operatic Tempest, usually assigned to Shadwell, which 
was in rehearsal by March 26, 1674, if it was not actually playing.° 

The apparently unique variant provided by the Huntington 
manuscript is capable of a number of explanations. Perhaps the 
most attractive is that Dryden originally wrote “Tempests and 
operas,” and intended these words to be spoken at the theater, but 
that for personal reasons he later altered them. Another is that he 
actually wrote the line as it stands in the printed versions, and that 
the manuscript reading represents his intention as it was under- 
stood by his friends and contemporaries. There is a third possi- 
bility: that the writer of the manuscript copied the line incor- 
rectly—a supposition far from extravagant. If we assume that the 
variant results from an error in copying, we must still regard it 

‘The first published version appeared in Tonson’s Miscellany Poems (1684). 
This reading has been followed in all later versions. 

5Cf. Lawrence, p. 203. 
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as a significant error, representing a contemporary’s interpretation 
of meaning. Whichever explanation be adopted, the variant sup- 
ports the belief that Dryden was indulging in a sneer at the expense 
of the operatic Tempest credited to Shadwell. It is a plausible 
suggestion that he was piqued by his rival’s use of a plot from 
which he and Davenant had already netted considerable profit and 
glory, and that, in the prologue, he thus indicated his displeasure. 
There is a likelihood, as we know, that Shadwell replied.° If so, 
there is reason to argue for the pushing back of the bad feeling 
between Shadwell and Dryden to 1674, instead of the usually 
accepted date of 1679. Both men, as is well known, made public 
their literary differences, expressing them in prefaces and prologues. 
As Professor Van Doren has pointed out, between 1668 and 1676 
“the Restoration battle between Wit and Humour had almost been 
fought by Dryden and Shadwell alone.” The Huntington variant 
in the “Prologue Spoken at the Opening of the Theatre Royal” 
provides a plausible motive, apart from purely literary differences, 
for a quarrel which culminated brilliantly in MacFlecknoe. 


HELENE Maxwe.yi Hooker 


Three Letters Relating to 
the Perry Expedition to Japan 


7" renewed interest in the Orient, in the nineteenth century, 
drew the especial attention of the United States to Japan, 
which lay directly on her route of trade with China and south of 
the whale fisheries of the North Pacific. Before 1851 several un- 
successful attempts were made to open negotiations for ports of 
refuge and supply in Japan and for guarantees of good treatment 
for Americans shipwrecked in Japanese waters. Commodore James 





6Professor Lawrence has argued (pp. 200-202) that B.M. Eg. MS 2623 is 
Shadwell’s direct retort to this gibe. 


7Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (1931), p. 288. 
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Biddle visited Japan in 1846, and Commander James Glynn secured 
the release of some American sailors in 1849, but both failed to 
effect any agreement. In 1851 Commodore John H. Aulick, in 
command of the East India squadron, was directed to negotiate 
for a treaty if possible, but was recalled upon his arrival in China. 

In 1852 Matthew Calbraith Perry, brother of the hero of Lake 
Erie, was placed in command of the East India squadron and addi- 
tional vessels, and provided with various official documents in order 
that he might proceed with the Japanese mission. He was instructed 
to secure from Japan the protection of shipwrecked American 
seamen and property, to obtain permission to secure supplies, and 
to open one or more ports to commerce. All these he was to 
accomplish by argument and persuasion, but the force under his 
command was an armed one, including three steam vessels, and was 
calculated to impress the Japanese. 

With four ships of war, Commodore Perry entered the Bay of 
Yedo (or Tokyo, as it has been called since 1868) on July 8, 1853, 
and remained about ten days. During that time he succeeded, with 
considerable tact and firmness, in having the letter, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Emperor of Japan, asking for the 
establishment of friendly relations, received by Japanese officials 
there, instead of at Nagasaki. Up to this time the only contact 
Japan maintained with the outside world was the strictly regulated 
commerce with the Dutch and Chinese through the port of 
Nagasaki. Also, Perry was able to survey part of the bay. On July 17 
he departed, with a promise to come back in the spring, from his 
headquarters at Macao, China, for an answer. He returned to the 
Bay of Yedo on February 13, 1854, with seven armed vessels, and 
was joined by two others soon afterward. The village of Yokohama 
was finally agreed upon as the proper place for negotiations. 
On March 31 the Treaty of Peace, Amity and Commerce was 
signed by Perry on behalf of the United States and by the com- 
missioners for the Emperor of Japan, and thus the purpose of the 
expedition was achieved. 

Many accounts and studies of Perry’s expedition have been 
published. There are, however, in the Rhees manuscript collection 
in the Huntington Library, three letters, relating to the expedition, 
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which do not seem to have been used. This collection of about 
4,600 items was assembled, chiefly for its autographs, by William 
Jones Rhees, chief clerk of the Smithsonian Institution for nearly 
fifty years. Approximately half of the material pertains to the 
Smithsonian Institution and to the National Museum; the remainder 
consists of several unrelated groups of correspondence and mis- 
cellaneous items. Of these, the largest and most important contains 
some 1,900 letters from the correspondence of Alexander Dallas 
Bache, superintendent of the United States Coast Survey. 

The first letter is from Commodore Perry to President Pierce. 
Whether it was acquired indirectly by Mr. Rhees for his auto- 
graph collection, or whether it accompanied to the National 
Museum the Japanese gifts it mentions, cannot be determined. The 
list originally inclosed in the letter is no longer with it. In the 
accounts of the negotiations with Japan, the only mention of gifts, 
other than those exchanged at the signing of the treaty, seems to 
refer to those brought by the governor of the town of Uraga to 
the flagship, on July 16, 1853— 


. consisting of some pieces of silk, some fans, lacquered tea cups 
and tobacco pipes. These objects were interesting as specimens of 
Japanese manufacture, and though not very valuable were creditable 
evidences of mechanical skill. The cups were made of very light wood, 
neatly executed and beautifully polished in surface with the famous 
Japanese lacquer. The silks were of fine texture, richly interwoven 
with braids of gold and silver elaborately wrought into various orna- 
mental figures. The fans were covered with “dragons dire” in which 
the grotesque fancy of the Japanese seems especially to delight, and 
the pipes were small and like what had been previously observed in 
use among the Lew Chewans.. .’ 


The collection of Japanese curios deposited in the National Museum 
after the Perry Expedition’ may contain articles from both pres- 
entations of gifts. 

The other two letters were written to Alexander Dallas Bache 
by two officers of Perry’s squadron, after the signing of the treaty. 


1M. C. Perry, Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan . . . (1856), I, 268. 


2The Smithsonian Institution: Documents Relative to Its Origin and History 
. 4 ed. W. J. Rhees (1901), I, 770, 989, 1109; II, 1802. 
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Bache, a great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin and a grandson of 
Alexander James Dallas, was, until his death in 1867, one of the 
important figures in American science. In addition to his official 
position as superintendent of the Coast Survey, he was a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution on its establishment in 1846, and 
the first president of the National Academy of Sciences. His cor- 
respondence includes a number of letters from famous army and 
naval officers who, at one time or another, had been detailed to 
the Coast Survey, and who kept in friendly touch with their 
former chief. 

The first of the two letters to Bache is from George Henry 
Preble, who achieved rather unfortunate prominence in the Civil 
War because of his failure to capture the Confederate cruiser 
“Florida,” but who finally ended a long naval service as a rear 
admiral in 1878. In 1854, however, he was a lieutenant on the 
corvette “Macedonian” and was chiefly engaged in the surveying 
and mapping undertaken by Commodore Perry’s squadron. The 
other letter was sent by James Rodgers Goldsborough, later a com- 
modore himself, who was also a lieutenant under Perry but attached 
to the sloop of war “Saratoga.” 

In reproducing the letters no changes have been made except 
that raised letters have been lowered and the punctuation and 
capitalization altered to conform more nearly to modern usage. 


Jutta H. Macreop 


Macoa, China, Sepr. 5, 1853 
To the President of the United States 
Dear Sir, 

I send you by Lieut. [John] Contee a case containing the first offer- 
ings of Japan, consisting of the articles enumerated in the enclosed list. 
They are of little value, but may be acceptable as coming from a 
country which has, of late, excited so much interest. 

I am aware that these are not, by any means, the best specimens of 
the work of the Japanese. With their usual duplicity they have, doubt- 
less, kept back their finer products, but I trust that on the occasion 
of my next visit I shall be successful in obtaining something more 
worthy your acceptance. 

With great respect, I am, Sir, your obed[ien]t serv[an]t, 

M[atthew] C[albraith] Perry 
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U.S. Ship “Macedonian,” Anchorage of Kanagawa, Bay of Yedo, 
April 3, 1854. 
My dear Sir, 

The treaty of amity & friendship between the United States and 
Japan having been concluded, — there being, therfore, a distant 
possibility that this empire of a thousand isles may be annexed to the 
United States and included within the limits of your survey, it may 
interest you to know how much has already been accomplished. I 
send you also a tracing of a small Japanese chart of the Bay of Yedo, 
for present and future reference—which, however inaccurate, will 
serve to give you some idea of the bay and the positions we have 
occupied in it during the negotiations. Last summer the survey of the 
western shore of the bay was commenced under the direction of 
Lt. J. R. Goldsborough, of the “Saratoga,” and continued to a short 
distance beyond American anchorage as marked on the tracing. This 
year, on our return, it was re-commenced where left off, under the 
direction of Lt. W[illiam] L. Maury, of the “Mississippi,” and continued 
to within a few miles of the capitol itself, thus completing the whole 
western shore of the bay. Some points have been established on the 
opposite shore, but it seems doubtful whether the Commodore will, 
at this time, order it continued on that shore or leave it for some more 
convenient opportunity. Some of our soundings now stretch across the 
bay and it has been fully ascertained that there is abundance of water 
and room to beat a sailing vessel from the entrance to within five miles 
of Yedo, without fear or danger. The survey has been conducted by 
detailing an officer (a l[ieutenan]t) and boat from each of the vessels 
of the squadron, and would have been rapidly accomplished had we 
been allowed to land and put up signals and measure base, &c. But as 
that was not permitted by the Japanese, and expressly forbidden by 
the Commodore during the pending negotiations, much time was lost 
from the necessity of boats occupying fixed stations near the shore to 
triangle upon, by the sounding parties, and the base had to be deter- 
mined by sound for want of the opportunity to measure one. Commo- 
dore Perry seems fully alive to the importance of surveying newly 
discovered or newly opened ports and to the resurvey or verification 
of old ones, and has, accordingly, ordered particular attention to the 
subject. This bay has been surveyed to the extent I have already 
written. The Bonin group has been partially surveyed and a new & 
complete survey of the Great Loo Choo [Liu Kiu, or Lew Chew] 
Island, with harbor charts of its bays, &c., has been successfully ac- 
complished—in which several errors of the French & English surveys 
have been corrected. It is very remarkable how extremely imperfect is 
our hydrographical knowledge of the whole of this side of the Pacific, 
outside of the Bashee Islands, from the equator to the pole. Even in the 
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most frequent routes English & French charts of the latest dates dis- 
agree, and English charts disagree with each other. Thus the whole 
eastern coast of the large & important island of Formosa, on the French 
chart of the survey of 1846, is put down 15 or 20 miles to the w[est- 
war]d of its true position as determined by the accurate English survey, 
and the Madgecosimah [Majicosima] group, & other islands & rocks 
to the e[astwar]d of it, put down confusedly both to the e[astwar]d 
& w[estwar]d of their proper & relative positions—seemingly from the 
mistakes that have occurred when incorporating the surveys of other 
nations, in reducing them to the French meridian. It is almost needless 
to inform you that nearly all the officers who have been engaged on 
these surveying duties have, at some time, been attached to the Coast 
Survey, and received there the information & knowledge so useful to 
them here. The survey of the eastern side of Loo Choo & the Bonin 
islands was chiefly performed by the officers of the “Plymouth.” The 
harbor of Napa Kiang [was] resurveyed & corrected under the direc- 
tion of Lt. Silas Bent, and the whole western shore was surveyed, in the 
boats of the “Vandalia,” by Lts. W[illia]m B. Whiting & [Alphonse] 
Barbot. I do not recollect the names of those engaged on this bay, 
last summer, excepting Goldsborough, Bent, & [George H.] Cooper, 
but, the present season, Lts. Maury, myself, Bent, Cooper, Barbot, 
[James William Augustus] Nicholson, and, at times, the several acting 
masters of the squadron, have been at work at it. It is understood 
that before we leave these coasts, surveys are to be made & com- 
pleted of the two ports that are to be opened by our new treaty stipula- 
tions: the little bay or harbor of Simoda* to the southward of this 
a few miles, and that of Ka-ka-dadi [Hakodadi], or Kildade, in the 
Straits of Matsmai [Sangar or Tsugaru], which it is supposed will 
prove a favorite resort for our whalemen engaged in the Bherings 
Straits & Yellow Sea fishing. 

In the progress of our work I have often felt the want of some 
general text book on hydrographical surveying to refer it, and much 
wish that you, with your abundant means & information, could be 
induced to find time in your leisure to put together such a text book— 
as useful to the officers under your own survey as to those engaged on 
more distant service. “Belchers Surveying,”* the best we have, contains 
a great deal of information, but it wants system & an index to the sub- 
jects treat[ed] of, and there is scarsely anything on the tides & currents, 
and the manner of taking and afterwards reducing them. If I had suf- 
ficient knowledge of the subject—which I have not—there is evidently 

3 Simoda or Shimoda, the first Japanese port to be opened to commerce with the 


United States, in 1854, was destroyed by an earthquake the same year and its harbor 
greatly impaired. 


4Sir Edward Belcher, Treatise on Nautical Surveying . . . (1835). 
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such a want of a book on hydrographical surveying that I should 
incline to making the compilation my self, and I do hope, if you have 
no time yourself for such a work, you will suggest it [to] some 
one you may consider competent to the work. The President, in his 
message, I perceive, compliments you on the .eminently successful 
progress of the Coast Survey the past year—i am confident with 
justice—and hope that on my return to Hong Kong I shall find your 
report and my opinion be confirmed by it. And now may I ask you 
to do me the favor to send me, printed on thin paper if you have any, 
a copy of the Coast Survey harbor chart of Boston, Mass. Our ship 
is expected to return to that port, & with it in hand, if we should miss 
a pilot, I would feel myself competent & willing to pilot her in myself. 
It can be sent, as I suggested your report might, through the Navy 
Dept. or thro’ the Naval Lyceum, New York, and, if folded with both 
ends open, I believe might pass through the mail, direct to Hong Kong, 
at simple newspaper postage. To send it as a letter at 45 clen]ts the 
1/2 oz. would be rather too expensive, and via California it is, unless 
forwarded by someone there, extremely doubtful if I would ever get 
it. Goldsborough has a much larger & generally more correct tracing 
of this bay from a Japanese chart, which he intends for you and of 
which I have a copy, but for that reason, depriving him of a little 
gratification and because of its size, I do not send. We have not seen 
anything of Ringold’s exploring squadron’ yet, but hear they are 
wintering at Sydney, New South Wales (!!), where, surrounded by 
all the gold excitement, it seems probable they will lose all their men. 
It seems to me it would be much better & more economical to govern- 
ment to attach a surveying vessel, steamer, or schooner to each 
squadron, than this fitting out, spasmodically, of separate & costly 
expeditions. There is abundant work on this station for twenty years, 
and more than even Ringold’s expedition, by hard & constant labor, 
could accomplish in that time. The English government have a barque 
constantly at work on the coast of China & among its islands & reefs, 
and the French squadron has recently been exploring the Coria [Sea of 
Japan? ] & Yellow Sea & Sea of Ochotsk. 

The golden commerce expected to flow from Japan will, I think, 
be a disappointment. The oriental magnificence & riches of the country 
seem a fable, and as a people, naturally enough and as a consequence 
of their peculiar institutions, the Japanese have raised & manufactured 


5The expedition under Commander Cadwalader Ringgold, sent out to explore 
and survey the North Pacific. Ringgold contracted a severe illness in China, and, 
in Sept., 1854, Commodore Perry sent him home, as insane, and put Commander 
John Rodgers in his place. Ringgold bitterly resented Perry’s action and succeeded 
in having a review of his case, which resulted in his reinstatement to active duty 
and in promotion. 
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enough, & only enough, for their own simple wants. Of course, com- 
merce will extend their desires, and with the demand for their own 
commodities they will increase their manufactures, &c., but it will be 
years before a profitable & extended commerce can grow up. For 
the present, it is likely to be limited to a little incidental barter traffic 
with vessels touching here, on their route to & from California. The 
opening of two ports, with the — granted to Americans of ex- 
tending their walks a circuit of 7 Japanese, or twelve of our, miles 
around them, will cause a much greater sensation in Europe than in 
the U[nited] States, where to will & to do are almost synonymous. 

Excuse the length to which I have dragged this letter, and believe me 

Very truly yours, &c. 
Geo[rge] H[enry] Preble 


U.S. Ship “Saratoga,” Honolulu, Sandwich Is[land]s, May 15, 1854 
My dear Mr. Bache, 

While at Shanghai last winter, I sent you by mail newspapers of that 
place, giving you an account of the insurrectionary movements in 
China. I also sent you, by ship, the Shanghai Nautical Almanac, con- 
taining, likewise, information of the insurrections, and some very 
interesting notes on atmospheric phenomenons in that quarter. I hope 
they have all come safely to hand, and have afforded you pleasure in 
their perusal. I now send you by mail a work on typhoons in the China 
seas (by our esteemed and respected fellow countryman, Doc[to]r 
D[aniel] J. Ma[c]gowan, of Ningpo). Also, I send by Lieut. [John B.] 
Randolph, of the navy, a tracing of the Bay of Jedo [Yedo], taken 
from a Japanese chart. This tracing may be considered as a specimen 
of their knowledge in the science of surveying. From my own per- 
sonal observations the shore line appears correct, although there are 
one or two shoals a short distance from some of the points, and they 
are not laid down. But I suppose it will answer very well for the 
Japanese to navigate their junks by. The bay is quite deep, and, with 
few exceptions, 8 f[a]th[om]s can be obtained a cable’s length from 
either shore, increasing in depth from 15 to 20 f[a]th[om]s as you 
approach the middle of the bay. It’s entirely free from rocks and 
reefs but has one or two small islands a short distance from the western 
shore. In truth it may be considered as clean a bay and as bold and 
noble a sheet of water as any in existence. 

Our negotiations with Japan have been successful beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. A treaty of amity & protection was signed at 
Kennegawa,° about 10 miles from Jedo, on the 31st of March, by 


6“ . . . ‘the treaty house’ was placed on a level plain near to the shore, and 
contiguous to the village of Yokukama, being distant from Kanagawa three, from 
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Comm. Perry, on behalf of our gov[ernmen]t, and by five princes 
of the imperial Council of State, on behalf of the Japanese. The various 
articles and stipulations embraced by it are, of course, unknown to us, 
& will probably not be made public until after being submitted to our 
gov[ernmen]t. Two pe in Japan—viz., Samodi [Simoda], at the 
entrance to the Bay of Jedo, and Akodade [Hakodadi], in the Straits 
of Sanger, and one, Nepa Kiang, on the island of Loo Choo—however, 
have been opened to our commerce. At each of the ports in Japan a 
radius of seven Japanese miles, equivalent to fourteen English, will 
circumscribe the limits to which our countrymen are restricted. We 
are to appoint consuls, should it become expedient or necessary, and 
they are to furnish agents and interpreters to facilitate the transaction 
of business when commerce is opened. The Japanese are quite rejoiced 
at the prospect of foreign intercourse. And the gov[ernmen]t, though 
cautious in their proceedings, avowed a consciousness of the necessity 
of making a change in their policy, and seemed disposed to acceed to 
every reasonable concession, and in a manner throw themselves upon 
the justice and good faith of our gov[ernmen]t, who, they said, must 
know much more about such things than themselves, who for centuries 
have lived within themselves and have had no experience in making 
treaties. We land Capt. [Henry A.] Adams of the navy, either at this 
place or a port on the west coast of America, who conveys to Washing- 
ton the treaty and dispatches. 

Our success has surpassed all expectation, and a new policy on the 
part of these ultra-exclusives will date from the signing of the treaty 
of Kennegawa. As to the results which are to flow from these con- 
cessions on the part of the Japanese, and the influence they are to 
exercise upon our commerce, [these] are to be unfolded by time alone, 
and must be predicted by those who are more versed in matters of 
statemanship and commercial affairs than myself. 

After landing Capt. Adams, we make the best of our way (after an 
absence of four long years) to Boston, and hope, if the winds will 
favor, to reach our port of destination early in October. 

With sentiments of respect & esteem, I am, very truly y[ou]r 
friend, &c., 


J{ohn] R[odgers] Goldsborough 





the southern suburb of the capital five and from Yedo itself probably nine miles, 
...” (Perry, I, 344.) 








Colony Promotion during 


the Southern-California Land Boom 


5 ip Western Hemisphere has been settled, for the most part, 
by group colonization. From the patroonships of the Hudson 
Valley to the pueblos of the Southwest, organized settlement in 
many different forms populated the American frontier. Coloniza- 
tion schemes, however, were not limited to the early colonial 
period. They played a notable part in the settlement of western 
lands as late as a brief half century ago, and the last decade saw 
a new development in the Matanuska Valley of Alaska. Colonies 
were particularly important in the settlement of southern Cali- 
fornia, and their impress is still to be seen in the modern population 
distribution of that region. 

The period which witnessed the greatest sudden increase in the 
population of southern California was that score of years between 
1870 and 1890 when the district was first learning to exploit its 
land and climate. From the relative stagnation of the Spanish and 
Mexican periods, the area below the Tehachapi added 54,000 
people between 1870 and 1880, and 156,000 in the succeeding 
decade. The chief reasons for the arrival of such large numbers 
were the facilitation of emigration from the East and Middle West 
by means of improved transportation, rail competition which led 
to a reduction in fares, and the special inducements offered to large 
groups of emigrants who wished to travel and settle together in 
the new land. 

These inducements to colony groups were offered for very 
evident reasons. The railroads were the chief gainers in any event, 
both from the increased passenger traffic which resulted, and from 
improved possibilities of disposing of large parcels of their land 
subsidies to the newcomers. But the railroads were not the only 
beneficiaries. Chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the 
growing western communities were extremely interested in colony 
migration which promised to enhance the value of surrounding 
properties. The rancheros and large landholders, like Abel Stearns 
and Benjamin D. Wilson, welcomed the opportunity of marketing 
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extensive acreage. Many of the emigrants themselves favored 
joining colonies, because of the lessened individual financial risks 
and the prospects of an immediate community life and the com- 
forts of neighborliness. Colonies were thus exceedingly popular 
during the period of the land booms in the southern counties, and 
not a few modern municipalities owe their inception to colony 
projects. Among the outstanding former colony settlements in the 
region are Pasadena, which began as the California Colony of 
Indiana; Riverside, formerly Judge J. W. North’s Southern Cali- 
fornia Colony Association; and Long Beach, which started as 
William F. Willmore’s American Colony.’ 

Inducements to colony groups may be divided into two general 
types, according to whether they arose from without or within 
the colony itself. Probably the most active organizations sponsoring 
the former class were the railroads. The “emigrant car,” of which 
there were some one hundred in operation on the lines of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific, provided an easy way for 
poorer prospective settlers to travel. At night the seats could be 
flattened, and the passengers could either use their own bedding 
or purchase bedding at any of the numerous railroad-owned restau- 
rants en route. “Emigrant houses” in Texas furnished one week’s 
free lodging to emigrants looking for work to provide for west- 
ward travel expenses. Employment services were maintained by 
the railroads, and the lines’ European agents, for a hundred-dollar 
fee, would place young foreigners as “farm pupils” on California 
ranches. “Land-seeker’s tickets” were sold to railroad travelers, 
with the provision that the transportation fare would be applied on 
the purchase of railway-owned land on arrival in the West. Rail- 
way land was often sold on the instalment plan, and special terms 
were made to colonists.” 


1The colonies receiving most attention in the promotional literature of the 
period 1865-90 are the following: the California Colony of Indiana and San 
Gabriel Orange Grove Association (Pasadena), the American Colony (Long 
Beach), the Southern California Colony Association (Riverside), the Centinela 
Colony (Inglewood), Westminster, Anaheim, Lompoc, the Chicago Colony 
(Redlands), and several colonies in the Fresno district, notably the Central Cali- 
fornia Colony and the Washington Colony. 


2Ben C. Truman, Homes and Happiness in the Golden State of California (1885), 
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The piéce de résistance of the railway advertising menu was the 
excursion, begun on a large scale by the Santa Fe lines in 1886. 
During early 1887 these directed trips were entering California at 
the rate of three to five a day, and each regular train had many 
sections. Freight traffic was delayed, necessitating a revision of 
schedules in the following year; and the housing capacity of 
southern California, which was the destination of the majority of 
the newcomers, was severely strained.’ Newspapers contained a 
great number of notices of excursions during boom years. The fol- 
lowing is typical: “The Fall Excursion. The first of the regular 
fall excursions from the East to California left Kansas City yes- 
terday (the 7th), and will come via the lines of the Union, Central, 
and Southern Pacific to Los Angeles, where it is due on the 12th 
inst. After that date an excursion will arrive every other day 
throughout the season.”* During 1886 and early 1887, newspapers 
listed the members of excursion parties, but they grew so numerous 
at the peak of the boom (in the late summer and early fall of 1887) 
that the practice was generally abandoned. 

Another organization which offered inducements to colonists 
was the colonization society, often taking the form of a state-wide 
agency. The outstanding example of this type of promotional 
group in the seventies and eighties was the California Immigrant 
Union, founded in October, 1869, by a group of the state’s most 
prominent citizens, “for the purpose of Encouraging Immigration 
to the State of California.” The Union maintained an office on 
California Street in San Francisco, and offered itself as a clearing- 
house for information on state lands, showing special interest in 
the formation and settlement of colonies. Its leaders included both 
old and new settlers; there was an honorary committee headed 
by George Newton Booth and including such names as Leland 
Stanford and Jesse Livermore. Mark Hopkins, Peter Spreckels, and 
fourteen others made up the board of directors, and the first presi- 





pp- 18-24; see also Edna Monch Parker, “The Southern Pacific Railroad and Settle- 
ment in Southern California,” Pacific Historical Review, VI, 114-15. 


8 California as It Is (1888), p.215. 


4Pasadena Daily Union, Sept. 8, 1887; see also Los Angeles Tribune, Nov. 9, 25, 
Dec. 14, 16, 1886; Jan. 25, 1887. 
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dent was William T. Coleman, of vigilante fame. The Union 
maintained general agents at San Francisco, in the East, and at 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, and Bremen. In its fights for a grant of 
state funds, the Union printed a pamphlet explaining the benefits 
which would accrue to the region through its activities and arguing 
that the “sick tax” which each immigrant paid on entry into the 
state would completely cover the expenses of the Union if applied 
to them. Although the Union did not specialize in southern- 
California lands, it played an important part in disposing of them; 
men like Stearns and Willmore listed their realty offerings with 
the Union in order to share in the widespread advertising activities. 

There was eastern encouragement for such an organization. Two 
months after its birth, the Union received a letter from J. S. 
Loomis, president of a similar group in Kansas, in which he advised 
unification and co-operation with eastern organizations. Loomis 
urged that the proper functions for this type of institution were, 
first, to sponsor subdivision of large tracts to make investment 
easy for the less wealthy immigrant; second, to act as agent for rail- 
way and steamship lines; third, to educate prospective immigrants 
with regard to economic advantages and to furnish guides and ad- 
visers for them throughout their entire trip; and, fourth, to feature 
cheap lands and cheap transportation. “I believe,” Loomis con- 
cluded, “we could send you one hundred thousand people within 
two years if you will unite on a practical plan.” * 

The Union frankly urged prospective settlers to form colonies. 
“Whenever farmers and others intending to come to settle in Cali- 
fornia are acquainted with each other, if possible, it is advisable that 
they shall move together and settle in the same locality.” Among 
the advantages stressed were reduced transportation charges, lower 
land prices, joint purchase and use of farming equipment and farm 
animals, avoidance of fencing charges, rapid enhancement in land 
value through speedy community development, and early acquisi- 
tion of the comforts of a settled area.° 


5Opinions of the Press of San Francisco and Sacramento on the Value and 
Improvement of Immigration and the Necessity of State Aid (1870), pp. 6, 24-26; 
see also All about California (1874), pp. 6, 41. 


6 All about California (1870), p. 63. 
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Writers and travelers emphasized the benefits of colony estab- 
lishment. Charles Nordhoff devoted an entire chapter in his classic 
account, California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, to colony 
planning. Although in 1873, when he published his book, Anaheim 
was the only colony scheme which had as yet had time to put its 
plan to practical test, Nordhoff was thoroughly satisfied with the 
results evidenced, and proceeded to set down sixteen rules for 
colony formation. He recommended a membership of twenty to 
fifty families, the use of the Central Pacific land office as an in- 
formation bureau, the appointment of an agent and manager, and 
the rapid development of irrigation facilities to insure crops at the 
earliest possible moment. California, he said, was especially suited 
to that type of development, even by groups with limited financial 
reserves, for 


At Anaheim, though many of the colonists began with a heavy debt, 
and had thus to struggle for some years, there was never from the first 
settlement any question of bread-and-butter. In fact, the bread-and- 
butter terror, the struggle for food, the vague fear that some day there 
may not be enough to eat in the house, which stands behind the chair 
of many a hard-working man in the East, is not known in this land 
of plenty.’ 


Benjamin Truman, also writing for the lines of the “big four,” 
devoted nine pages in his promotional booklet to a description of 
Riverside, Pasadena, and Fresno County colonies, and an essay of 
encouragement for the prospective colonist-settler. He stated: 


The colony system is one of the special boons to a poor man whose 
capital is his labor. He cannot buy a farm, establish a manufactory, 
purchase a stock of goods or pay for opening a mine; but he can buy 
ten acres of land in a colony, where capital has brought out the water 
to the door of the settler, and with three-fourths of his time devoted 
to working for his well-to-do neighbors, and one-fourth devoted to 
his own ten acres of orchard, he will soon have paid for his land and 
made it self-sustaining.* 


7Charles Nordhoff, California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A Book for 
Travellers and Settlers (1875), p. 180. 


8 Truman, p. 33. 
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But colony groups were not only fostered by organizations with 
an economic interest in their arrival: the colonists themselves, 
through correspondence and other mediums of self-advertisement, 
exerted a powerful influence in enlarging their own membership 
and obtaining additional financial backing for their plans. One form 
of encouragement, which exists to the present day, was the forma- 
tion of state societies, composed of all the residents of a California 
locality who had come from a certain state. The social events 
sponsored by these groups, such as state picnics, meetings, and 
dances, and the resultant publicity led other citizens of the same 
state to join their former neighbors in the West, Among the first 
of these state organizations was the Illinois Association, founded 
December 18, 1886, with nearly 200 charter members. The face- 
tious opening resolutions read, in part, as follows: 


Whereas, We, the members of the Illinois Association, having en- 
dured the tortures inseparably connected with life in a region of ice 
and snow, and having fled from our beloved State to this favored land; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with our friends and former 
fellow-citizens in Illinois who still endure the ills they have, rather than 
fly to pleasures that they know not of... . 

Resolved, That in this grand country we have the tallest mountains, 
the biggest trees, the crookedest railroads, the dryest rivers, the love- 
liest flowers, the smoothest ocean, the finest fruits, the mildest lives, 
the softest breezes, the purest air, the heaviest pumpkins, the best 
schools, the most numerous stars, the most bashful real estate agents, the 
brightest skies and the most genial sunshine to be found anywhere 
else in North America. .. . 

Resolved, That we heartily welcome other refugees from Illinois, and 
will do all in our power to make them realize that they are sojourning 
in a “City of the Angels” where their hearts will be irrigated by living 
waters flowing from the perennial fountains of health, happiness, and 
longevity. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in faith, hope, and climate. . . .° 


Other societies of a similar nature were quickly formed, and the 
bases were laid for the present annual picnics on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles and the now-threadbare Iowa anecdotes of Long Beach. 


9Los Angeles Tribune, Dec. 19, 1886. 
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But by far the greatest influence in the formation of colonies in 
southern California was the colony agent himself. Often the pro- 
jector of a colony, always imbued with intense enthusiasm for it, 
the agent became the western representative of the colony, locating 
lands for it, making the down payment, and inspiring, by his eager 
letters, loyalty and proselytizing among the prospective settlers 
back home. There were several varieties of colony agents. In some 
cases they were employed by the railroads or promotional agencies; 
such was Bernh Marks, an employee of the Southern Pacific lines 
who promoted the colonization of the Fresno area.*° Another type 
was the landowner who purchased the colony site largely with 
his own funds and then built up a colony of his own design; River- 
side’s Judge North was a good example of this variety. North, a 
citizen of Knoxville and New York, bought, in 1870, several thou- 
sand acres from the bankrupt Silk Center Association, which had 
attempted in vain to found a silk industry on the Rubidoux ranch 
lands. North formed the Southern California Colony Association, 
built a nine-mile irrigation canal to the Santa Ana River, and laid 
out a town one mile square. He advertised through the California 
Immigrant Union and attracted nearly fifty families to his settle- 
ment by 1871. Three years later he sold his lands and improve- 
ments to adjoining landowners, who merged their holdings and 
formed the Riverside Land and Irrigation Company. The town 
of Riverside was incorporated in 1883." Still a third type of 
colony agent is exemplified by David M. Berry, the man com- 
missioned by Dr. Thomas Balch Elliott to locate land for the 
California Colony of Indiana. The settlers organized in May, 1873, 
and in August they sent to California a committee of three, of 
which Berry was a member. The future colonists paid monthly 
assessments to cover the expenses of these emissaries, but before 
scheduled plans could be carried out the panic wrecked the organi- 
zation. Berry, however, stayed in California to represent Dr. Elliott 


10Parker, p. 115. 


11 Truman, pp. 24-26; James M. Guinn, “From Cattle Range to Orange Grove,” 
in Historical Society of Southern California Annual Publication, VIII, 152; All 
about California (1871), pp. 90-92; Elmer Wallace Holmes, et al., History of 
Riverside County, California (1912), chap. 2. 
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and a few interested persons, and, with the aid of California capital, 
formed a new syndicate, the San Gabriel Orange Grove Associa- 
tion, which in 1874 was responsible for the founding of Pasadena.” 
One must not suppose that the choice of location was a speedy 
process; before deciding on the Rancho San Pasqual, Berry, as 
colony agent, investigated most of the available land in southern 
California, and his activities give a clear picture of the duties and 
problems of the colony representative. 

On September 12, 1873, Berry reported to Dr. Elliott and the 
group—which was still, incidentally, the California Colony of 
Indiana—that he had found a tract of 2,800 acres at ten dollars 
per acre, which could be subdivided and sold at one hundred 
dollars per acre. “There is in all,” Berry said, “a tract of 5600 
acres but half belongs to Wilson, who is getting $1500—yearly 
per acre from his orange trees and he has quit selling land.”* 
Berry suggested buying, not only the San Pasqual land, but also 
the “upper end” of San Fernando Valley; and at another time he 
favored the purchase from Dr. John Griffin of the land southeast 
of the San Pasqual area, as well.** He opened an office on Main 
Street and advertised his firm as follows: 


Los Angeles Real Estate Agency 
32 Main St. 
WILEY & BERRY 
Land of Every Description, and City Property for Sale. 
Money Loaned, and Colony Lands Selected.** 


Berry soon realized that the 1873 depression was bound to disrupt 
the Indiana colony scheme, and in October he suggested the forma- 
tion of a syndicate. If the now-straitened colony still wanted land, 
he believed he could get some San Bernardino acreage for it.** 

Some difficulties were experienced with Benjamin D. Wilson, 


12 Thomas Balch Elliott, “History of the San Gabriel Orange Grove Association” 
(MS in Elliott Papers, Huntington Library); Guinn, pp. 153-54; Truman, pp. 26-29. 


18David M. Berry to Thomas Balch Elliott, Sept. 12, 1873. 
14] dem, Sept. 24, Oct. 20, 1873. 

15]dem, Oct. 6, 1873; July 6, 1874. 

16 ]dem, Oct. 8, 1873. 
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owner of an undivided portion of the San Pasqual tract, in the 
pre-sale division of the property. Wilson objected, in the first place, 
to the plan of his son-in-law, J. De Barth Shorb, to divide the 
water rights, but Wilson apparently yielded later, for Berry stated 
that he usually permitted Shorb to “have his own way.”* Further 
trouble was encountered when the Association chose the upper half 
instead of the lower of the lands in question. This choice dispos- 
sessed several southern emigrants who had reached an agreement 
with Wilson regarding settlement on his lands. In November Berry 
reported: 


We did not make our payment today because Wilson is disappointed 
because we chose the upper half, and he wants to express his dis- 
appointment by trying to coax us to let his North Carolina Pikes remain 
where they are, and we won’t. 

He divided the ranch to suit himself, and made the upper half the 
best, and so we chose that. That’s what’s the matter with Don Benito 
Wilson. 

Griffin is mad and sent word to Benjamin D. Wilson that he had the 
privilege of a choice and had chosen, but rather than have a “Damned 
Row” he would give $1000 to get rid of Don Benito’s relatives from 
the Ranch. We wait the result of the cussing of these old and lifelong 
friends, who seem to love each other better after each damning. *® 


The organization of the syndicate which Berry advocated in 
November, 1873, in the form of the San Gabriel Orange Grove 
Association, solved the financial troubles of the colony for the 
time being, but Berry had already suffered many hardships. One 
of these was the basic question of salary, and long and vitriolic 
were the pleas, threats, and denunciations sent by Berry to the 
colony through his friend Elliott. In October, 1873, he protested 
strongly at the colony’s failure to pay him, and expressed himself 
as “disgusted and offended at such treatment. It is shameful.” *® 

Another problem which plagued Berry was that of persuading 
the colony group, 2,500 miles away, to act on his recommendations 
and to carry out pledges which he had made in its name. The 


17]dem, Oct. 15, 1873. 
18]dem, Nov. 20, 22, 1873. 


19 dem, Oct. 14, 1873. 
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colony members had been exceedingly loath to contribute toward 
expenses; Berry requested $500 to bind the San Pasqual deal, and 
the colony, after suitable delay, sent him $200. He replied angrily: 
“People here will think I represent a d——— small set of capitalists 
who can’t raise over $200 on a trade of $20,000. Isn’t it very thin? 
I am ashamed.”*° When, during the panic, the colony tottered, 
Berry reproached the colonists for not acting during flush times: 
“It is remarkable how many wanted to join the colony as long as 
there was no money to pay, but as soon as pay-day came around, 
they were not to be found! . . . Happy colonists! Buying land for 
nothing! !!”?* 

Even after the formation of the syndicate, details of business 
transactions with the remote colony group were vexing. On No- 
vember 26 Berry complained: 


Now just imagine that people are just as well educated here as there 
and just as honorable, and know how to make conveyances of land in 
accordance with the law. You can order those drafts honored or we 
shall fill up the list here without you. I can send a plat, if it will do any 
good, but I have got tired of writing, writing, writing and being mis- 
understood. Already I have written two hundred letters to you and 
others about San Pasqual and sometimes a dozen pages a day. Now you 
know that I cannot afford to do so any longer. It is more than you 
have a right to ask, and more than I would ask of anybody.” 


The draft, when it arrived, required the signature of the surveyor, 
who by then was on another job, miles out in the desert. Berry 
was practically speechless at this impasse: “If your next contribu- 
tion comes in the same shape I don’t know what we shall do besides 
getting mad.”*° 

Toward the end of November Berry was thoroughly disgusted 
with these practices. “You change your minds so often that we 
cannot tell what is wanted and when wanted.”** And in December 


20Idem, Oct. 19, 1873. 
211dem, Nov. 4, 1873. 
22Idem, Nov. 26, 1873. 
23]dem, Nov. 26, 1873. 
24 Idem, Nov. 27, 1873. 
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he abruptly ceased to act as colony agent, confining his activities 
thenceforth to being a local real-estate agent and representative 
of the San Gabriel Orange Grove Association.** But his troubles 
were not yet over, for he became a victim of a plot in which some- 
one distributed anonymous letters accusing him and Elliott of 
being in a “ring” to swindle the Association stockholders. Berry 
exploded with wrath and resigned both from membership in the 
Association and from its secretaryship. His resignations were not 
accepted, and shortly afterward the scheme was exposed and de- 
clared to be the work of a “scoundrel” who had failed to sell the 
colony his lands.** Even the real-estate business was irksome. 
Berry said that he was “tired out showing land to Eastern scoundrels 
and liars who only pretend they want land in order to be shown 
around free. Such wretches are all abroad. .. . They haven’t brains 
enough to see that land will advance every year.” 

Clearly, colony promoters had their troubles. Berry was but one 
of many sincere enthusiasts who believed intensely in the future 
of southern California and who were convinced that with effective 
promotion the region would prove a treasure-trove for a properly 
managed colony. And, despite his tribulations, he maintained the 
unshakable confidence of the true southern-California “booster,” 
for, after all of his violent letters to Elliott, after all of his com- 
plaints, his pleas, his accusations, and his disgust, he wrote Elliott 
again in June of 1874, when the Association settlement was well 
under way: “Now if you can come and carry out what we have 
started I will run the ranch and start another colony next winter.” 

The result of the various methods of colony promotion was the 
formation of a number of the most prosperous communities of 
southern California. Some, like Westminster, failed of their purpose 
and never expanded greatly. But most of the early colonies, like 
Anaheim, Riverside, Pasadena, and Long Beach, laid sturdy foun- 
dations for extremely rapid municipal growth. The colony method 
was, after all, singularly well adapted to conditions of life in south- 

25 Idem, Dec. 6, 1873. 

26 Idem, Dec. 14, 16, 1873. 

27 Idem, Mar. 24, 1874. 
28]dem, June 4, 1874. 
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ern California. The land was cheap and rich, but distances were 
great and maintenance costs high. For the individual settler, these 
conditions were rather discouraging. But for the colony group, 
with its pooled capital and its co-operative methods, settlement 
in California became an easy and pleasant process, and the pro- 
moting agencies often took pride in their work and felt that they 
were performing a real service for southern California. 


GLENN S. DUMKE 
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Notes and News 


ip Friends of the Huntington Library, as of December 8, 1942, 
number 612. 





At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Friends 
of the Huntington Library, held Tuesday, November 17, Mr. 
Harry J. Bauer was elected a Director to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Frederick W. Williamson, ending in 1945. Mr. Bauer, 
President of the Southern California Edison Company and of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, has been deeply inter- 
ested in the activities of the Huntington Library since its beginning. 
He is familiar with its collections, having used its facilities, and is 
particularly interested in its program of conserving Californiana 
and interpreting California history. 

The vacancy in the office of Vice-President, created by Mr. 
Williamson’s death, was filled by the election of Mr. Edward D. 
Lyman, who has been a Director since the founding of the 
organization. 

Soon after Mr. Williamson’s death, a group of his friends cir- 
culated a proposal that those interested in creating an appropriate 
memorial related to his interests, should contribute to a fund which 
would be used for the purchase of government bonds to be turned 
over to the Huntington Library for this purpose. At a joint meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Friends and the Trustees of the Library, 
held December 1, the sum of $1,300 in bonds was placed in the 
hands of the Trustees. It is expected that the exact nature of the 
memorial will be announced soon. 
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